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A NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF READING 
INSTRUCTION 


Several months ago, Commissioner Tigert, at the suggestion of 
a group of prominent educators, appointed a committee of seven 
to canvass the field of reading instruction and to make definite 
recommendations concerning problems which confront teachers and 
supervisors. A preliminary meeting of the committee was held 
in Cleveland during the week of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, and a general program of procedure was adopted. 
At a subsequent meeting, seven topics were selected for study and 
investigation. Each member of the committee was asked to serve 
as chairman of a subcommittee and to be responsible for the prepara- 
tion of a report concerning a particular problem. ‘The list of topics 
and the chairmen of the subcommittees follow: ‘Types of Reading 
of Large Social Value,” S. A. Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 
“Essential Features of a Modern Program of Instruction in Read- 
ing,” W.S. Gray, University of Chicago. “Special Types of Read- 
ing Activities in Content Subjects,’ Estaline Wilson, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Toledo, Ohio. ‘Appropriate Materials 
of Reading Instruction,’ Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. ‘How 
to Develop Independence in the Recognition of Words,” Frances 
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Jenkins, University of Cincinnati. ‘Individual Differences, Tests, 
and Remedial Treatment,’ Laura Zirbes, Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. ‘How to Put Across a Progressive 
Program of Reading Instruction,” Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington, D.C. 

The members of the committee are eager to secure recommenda- 
tions from teachers, administrators, and investigators in the field 
of reading relating to any of the topics listed. Suggestions may 
be forwarded to W. S. Gray, University of Chicago, chairman of 
the Committee on Reading, or to any of the chairmen of the sub- 
committees. The co-operation of everyone interested in reading 
instruction is earnestly solicited. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND SCHOOLS 


At the annual conference of school officers held at the Ohio 
State University in April, Professor Bagley presented a paper in 
which he showed that there is a high correlation between the results 
of the army Alpha intelligence tests for the recruits from the various 
states and the efficiency of the school systems in these states in 
1900 as shown by Ayres’ ratings in his Index Number for State 
School Systems. Where the rating of the recruits was high, Ayres’ 
figures show that the schools were good; where the schools were 
poor in 1900, the army recruits had low scores. The correlation 
is .72. 

Even the apparent exceptions to this statement confirm the 
conclusion that the tests measure schooling rather than native 
ability. Thus the recruits from Oregon and Washington stood 
higher in the tests than the ranks of the school systems in these 
states seem to justify, and the tests showed the recruits from New 
Jersey to be of lower grade than would be expected. Oregon and 
Washington, however, have for some time been receiving numerous 
inhabitants from the states where the schools are good, while New 
Jersey has received a very large addition to its population through 
the influx of Slavs from southern Europe. 

Further confirmation of Professor Bagley’s conclusion was found 
in the fact that while the blacks in the army averaged in the tests 
uniformly lower than the whites, the blacks from the various states 
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differed from each other in the same way as did the whites from the 
corresponding states. Thus the whites from Massachusetts were 
superior to the whites from Illinois, and the blacks from Massachu- 
setts were superior to the blacks from Illinois. 

A possible answer to Professor Bagley’s conclusion may be 
suggested in the statement that better schools are merely symptom- 
atic of a better social condition and of a higher grade of native 
ability on the part of the inhabitants of the state. But Massa- 
chusetts, which ranks very high in Ayres’ comparisons and in the 
standing of its recruits in the tests, has achieved its position in spite 
of the fact that the state has a large foreign population supposed 
to be inferior in native intelligence to the original New England 
stock. 

The argument leads to the conclusion that it is good schools 
which influence in a very high degree the general intelligence of 
the people. Instead of despairing of the capacity of people to take 
education because of the low scores which they make in tests, it 
seems just to urge, in the light of Professor Bagley’s comparisons, 
that low scores ought to furnish the strongest possible incentives 
to the improvement of the schools and to the opening of better 


opportunities to as many people as possible. 


COMMITTEE ON VISUAL EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The committee of the National Education Association appointed 
by President Owen to recommend to the association a policy with 
regard to visual education met with representatives of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America on April 13 and 
agreed on a policy which is set forth in the following memorandum: 


The Committee on Visual Education of the National Education Association 
was created for the purpose of canvassing for the association the problem of 
organizing within the association, in the best way possible, those who are 
interested in visual education. The committee was also directed to make such 
investigations and reports as in its judgment will contribute to the proper use 
of visual materials of instruction in schools. Finally, the committee was 
directed to study the whole problem of the effect on children’s education and 
on the education of adults of pictures, whether these be of the limited type 
known as pedagogical pictures or of the type used in providing entertainment. 
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In the course of its deliberations, the committee has given serious considera- 
tion to the proposal of the motion-picture producers that a co-operative inquiry 
be carried on for which the association of producers offers to supply $5,000. The 
committee, in considering this proposal, decided at the outset that it will 
expend the fund provided only on types of investigation which are clearly 
understood by the producers and accepted by them as of sufficient value to the 
producers to justify the expenditure of their money in the inquiry. 

The broader functions of the committee can be served only when the 
investigation is carried far enough to solve certain educational questions which 
it is assumed will not at first interest the producers. It is believed, however, 
that in the course of the work it will become increasingly clear to all concerned 
that inquiry must be thorough and complete enough to include educational 
problems as well as those problems in which the producers are immediately 
interested. 

A first problem which it is proposed to attack is that of canvassing the films 
now in the possession of the producers for the purpose of discovering what 
there is in these films that can be edited and used for school work. The pro- 
ducers are asked to supply lists of their films, and committees of school people 
will be organized to study these films for the purpose of discovering the usable 
parts. 

Second, there are problems of an administrative type which arise when 
films are to be sent into the classrooms. These problems have been partially 
solved in some school systems. It is proposed to send competent agents to 
various centers to collect and report on these administrative problems. In 
this connection there is need of careful consideration. of legislation which will 
make it more easily possible to use films in school. The National Education 
Association should be fully informed in regard to certain pending bills with a 
view to giving indorsement to such measures as it is found desirable to 
support. 

Third, the courses of study followed in the public schools of the country 
must be analyzed in order to locate the points at which visual material can be 
properly introduced. 

Fourth, the methods of using pictures in classrooms so that they shall serve 
most effectively to train children must be discovered by careful scientific experi- 
mentation. This phase of the inquiry is likely to be considered at first as some- 
what abstract, and it is not proposed to use any part of the funds provided by 
the producers in this investigation. 

Indeed, the committee proposes at first to take up the first two points as 
projects on which to expend the fund of the producers. 

There is an enterprise in which the committee and probably the producers 
are much interested, namely, that of producing a pedagogical film which shall 
embody the best experience of both technical workers and educators. It was 
the decision of the committee that the production of such a film shall not be 
undertaken at first but that as much information as possible shall be collected 
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through the various lines of study described with a view later to applying 
accumulated experience in the making of a film. 
The committee will gather between this meeting and the July meeting of the 


National Education Association materials along all of the lines laid down. It 
will prepare a report for presentation to the association at its Oakland meeting. 

The committee has decided that it does not fall within the range of its 
proper functions to prepare a white list of films or to attempt to exercise any 
form of censorship. 


PICTOGRAMS 


An ingenious idea has been developed by the Pictogram Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 840, Washington, D.C. This company has issued 
the first of a series of booklets which are described in the following 
terms in the announcement printed on the inside front cover of the 
first booklet: 

The purpose of pictograms is to furnish information in the quickest, 
pleasantest, and most effective way—by means of pictures. 

Pictograms are a short cut to knowledge. Ten minutes with a pictogram 
will teach you more than many hours of reading. 


In every pictogram you will find assembled a collection of the best pictures - 


obtainable on some subject of universal interest. The pictures are carefully 
selected, so as to give you the most important facts relating to the subject, 
without burdening your mind with details interesting only to specialists. If 
you wish fuller information, the “What to Read” section, at the end of each 
number, will tell you where to find it. 

Pictograms are a valuable auxiliary in the use of ordinary textbooks and 
reference books, which, as a rule, are very meagerly illustrated. Not one infor- 
mational book in a hundred contains enough pictures and just the right pic- 
tures to elucidate its subject fully. 

Pictograms are the logical companion-piece to the educational “movies,” 
over which they possess some obvious advantages, Motion pictures pass 
rapidly before the eyes and often leave but a fleeting impression. Pictograms 
can be studied at leisure and consulted afresh as often as desired. 

Pictograms are admirably adapted for use in schools. If loose pictures 
are wanted for display purposes in the classroom, a complete set on a given sub- 
ject can be obtained by cutting up two copies of a pictogram and mounting 
the pictures on cardboard. 

Pictograms are designed to be entertaining as well as instructive. If you 
enjoy the pictorial supplement of the newspaper you will enjoy “taking a 
picture lesson.” 

Price, twenty-five cents a copy, postpaid. 


The first book is a railroad picture book. Its contents are very 
attractive and instructive. It gives excellent photogravures of all 
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kinds of rolling stock and equipment and adds to each illustration 
a brief paragraph of explanation. 

The idea embodied in this publication is to be highly commended. 
Visual education of a very promising type is here illustrated. Later 
pamphlets are to be issued on coal and astronomy. If they all 
achieve the standard of this first issue, they will be extensively used 
in schools. ; 

PUBLICATION OF A SCHOOL SURVEY ENJOINED 


During the summer of 1922 a school survey was made in Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio, by Dean John W. Withers and a staff of school 
men whom he associated with himself in the work. The conditions 
in the system were somewhat tense, and partisan feeling ran high 
when the surveyors submitted their report. Citizens who were 
opposed to the findings finally resorted to the courts to prevent, 
if possible, the publication of the findings. Hyman P. Fetterman, 
a taxpayer of the city, brought suit, contending that the publication 
would involve the taxpayers in unnecessary expense. An injunction 
was granted. 

This is the first time that the publication of a survey report 
has been stopped by court action. One recalls the controversy 
which arose in the days of the New York City survey under Pro- 
fessor Hanus, the efforts made by the survey committee to interfere 
with the publication of Professor Hanus’ report, and the actual 
refusal of the committee to accept the report of Professor Moore. 
. Even under those circumstances the reports were published. 

It is to be hoped that the Cleveland Heights report will be 
printed in spite of the injunction. This hope is expressed quite 
without prejudice for or against the report. It will be a most 
unfortunate day for the progress of the science of education if the 
courts can, on technical legal grounds, silence a group of workers 
who have prepared a report on public-school conditions. Even if 
the report can later be refuted, it is better for a democratic com- 
munity that publication be not prohibited. . 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN CITY AND COUNTRY 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, through the chief 
of its Education Service, has issued a pamphlet which points out 
vigorously the inadequacies of rural schools and recommends to 
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chambers of commerce in cities that they co-operate with the farmers 
in the rural districts around them in improving conditions. This 
pamphlet is the first of a series which is to be issued in the effort 
to improve rural schools. 

After an introduction, in which city business men are urged to 
recognize the rural school as an institution in which they are vitally 
and directly interested, there follows a series of sections describing 
conditions as they now exist. Finally, under the captions ‘What 
to Do” and “Conclusion,” the following statements are made. 


Much good comes from meetings where business men and farmers get 
together for consideration of mutual problems. From these gatherings may 
develop co-operative effort along such lines as these: 

1. Consideration of proposed state legislation affecting rural schools. 

2. Investigation by a representative committee of educational opportunities 
offered pupils in the rural districts both by the rural schools and by the city 
schools. 

3. Presentation of a comprehensive report to the community based on the 
above investigation. 

4. Consideration of the feasibility of standardized and consolidated schools. 

5. Preparation for the newspapers which circulate in the country of articles 
dealing with the value that accrues from the proper system of rural schools in 
terms of both citizenship and vocation. 

6. Talks by recognized authorities on rural schools and rural life in general 
before the chamber of commerce and before farmers’ organizations. 

7. Practical projects for the enrichment of country life—the extension 
of library advantages to the country; lectures and entertainments in rural 
schools; aid in the promotion of corn clubs, hog clubs, poultry clubs, etc.; 
exhibits in the city and awarding prizes to the children both along these lines 
and for excellence in regular school work. Aid may also be given in furnishing 
instruction at night in rural schools to adult illiterates. 


“T am convinced, after six years of supervision of all the rural schools of 
Florida, more than ever that the chief reason for our people, everywhere, moving 
to the towns is because ambitious people will go where educational opportunity 
may be equal to the best.”—State Superintendent of Schools, Florida. 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to bring home to the business men of 
America the truth and the importance of the above statement and others of 
like import made by school men all over the United States. The facts bear 
out the contention that where the rural child is given the educational advantages 
provided for the city child, it is more likely to remain, as are the parents, in 
the country. Agricultural operations on the larger scale that perfected machin- 
ery permits call constantly for more efficient farm management and farm labor. 
The youth of our rural districts and our cities as well have many opportunities 
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for success and for service in the rural districts which the urban areas do not 
offer. It is of vital importance to the city, and to the business man in the city, 
that these opportunities be taken advantage of and that rural activity take the 
place in our national scheme which it must take to insure continued effectiveness 


and prosperity. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


On April 26-28, the State University of Iowa celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the first permanent 
department of education in an American university. The annual 
conference of supervisory officers of the school systems of the state 
was merged with the celebration. 

A series of notable addresses were delivered. A. E. Winship 
spoke on “Fifty Years of Amezican Education.” He drew a 
striking contrast between the conditions which prevailed in 1873 
and those that surround the schools of the present. Professor 
E. P. Cubberley gave an address in which he referred to the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Education of the University of Iowa 
and indicated that this and like institutions have produced a new 
type of school administration. Other speakers were members of 
the faculty of the University of Iowa, Superintendents Beveridge 
and Lewis, P. C. Packer, the new dean of the College of Education 
of the University of Iowa, Dean James E. Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, and Professors Thorndike and Judd. 

At the convocation which concluded the celebration, Professor 
Stephen Leacock, of McGill University, made the address, and Presi- 
dent Jessup conferred the degree of Doctor of laws on Dean Russell 
and Professors Cubberley, Thorndike, and Judd. 


A FABLE 


The following is taken from the first page of a recent issue of 
the Educational Research Bulletin published by the school system 
of Pasadena, California. 


A certain physician had many patients. The temperatures of all these 
patients were carefully taken and arranged from the highest to the lowest. 
Some, as was expected, were found to be extremely high; others were exceed- 
ingly low. The median temperature, however, was normal. “Fine!” ejacu- 
lated the physician, ‘‘the average temperature of all my patients is just right!” 
The physician then directed his attention to other phases of the diagnosis. 
The diet was next considered. Some of the patients were found to be eating 
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enormously; others were eating correspondingly little. But when the quan- 
tities were listed from the highest to the lowest, the median quantity stood out 
as normal. “Fine!” cried the physician, “the average quantity of food eaten 
by all my patients is exactly right.” 
But why continue the fable of the physician? Fortunately, some of his 
patients are still living. The foolish physician, needless to say, is no longer 
practicing. 
W. H. H. 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Several reports have recently been published of experiments in 

the teaching of social studies in elementary schools. Formerly it 

was assumed that civics is too abstract a subject to be taught to 

little children. Indeed, even American high schools have been 

slow to include social studies in their programs. Apparently a new 

attitude is being assumed by teachers of all grades, and an effort i 


is being made to discover suitable concrete material by means of 
which to develop in the minds of pupils some comprehension of the 
way in which people live together. | 

Two examples are given herewith of instruction which is being 
carried on in public schools. They are quoted from School Topics, 
the official publication of the school system of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Euclid Park pupils in the fifth grade have been studying inventors and 
inventions. The spinning jenny, sewing machine, steamboat, locomotive, 
printing press, reaper, cable, telephone, telegraph, automobile, airplane, radio, 
and wireless were chosen as subjects for their study. 

In addition to learning when and by whom these inventions were given to i 
mankind, the pupils have tried to discover the prime motive behind every one, i 
the need for it, and the effect it has had upon the industry and home life of the 
country. They have learned of the disfavor with which many inventions were 
received and the cause of such reception. Other circumstances surrounding their 
introduction to the public have been discovered and have added to the human 
interest of the study. i 

The various machines themselves have been studied carefully to find what : 

| 
i 


mechanical devices are used to set them in motion. It is not enough to know 
that an engine is moved by steam; the pupils take care to learn accurately 
just how this steam is utilized. They know that an automobile has an engine 
and a tank of gasoline; their aim is to find how these are put to use. The 
question of how all these different results, have been accomplished is what they 
are striving to answer. 

In studying the progress of the sewing machine, it was discovered that 
the first form of sewing consisted in pinning leaves together with thorns. 
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Pictures of various types of needles used at different times illustrated the 
progress in sewing. 

The printing press has a rich historical background, and the children took 
advantage of this fact in reading different books from which they were able to 
give the class a very clear idea of the methods used in recording events before 
books were made. A short description of how old type was made brought 
forth jack-knives which the boys used to make names and monograms in block 
type. 

The up-to-date method of printing was made interesting and understand- 
able through the kindness of one of Cleveland’s daily papers which on two occa- 
sions showed the class through its plant. 


Primitive man had little use for transportation facilities. When he needed 
to carry something he hung it on a pole and swung the pole across his back. 
The process was distinctly of the self-serve variety. 

The Hodge School has studied various modes of transportation from primi- 
tive times to the present, and from facts gained in this research the pupils have 
constructed scenes showing the progress in transportation. 

Forest trees made from green paper with brown paper trunks form the back- 
ground for the primitive life scene, in which pasteboard men are carrying loads 
on their backs. 

An Indian scene shows an advance in transportation, the use of the canoe. 
The first type of wagon, with solid wheels, and drawn by oxen, comes next. 

Pilgrim ships, anchored at Plymouth, illustrate another improvement in 
transportation. The Mayflower, constructed by fourth-grade pupils, looks 
quite seaworthy. The passengers have landed and are surveying their new 
country. Even Plymouth Rock is represented. 

To a somewhat later period belong the Conestoga wagons and prairie 
schooners. These are pulled by oxen, carrying settlers going to new lands 
in the West. A canal boat drawn by horses along a tow-path illustrates yet 
another form of transport. 

A horse-car and a horse and carriage give a more urban atmosphere to the 
next scene in the exhibit. The horse-car is being driven up a city street, the 
passengers gazing at the scenery. ‘ 

The introduction of the automobile in the next exhibit shows that the 
modern age has arrived. Taxicabs, pleasure cars, trucks, and passenger 
busses are represented. A locomotive drawing a train of cars, a refrigerator 
car, and a railroad yard represent the railway phase. 

The Panama Canal is included in the study, showing the locks, their 
operation, and several ships of different types. 

Sixth-graders took the development of the airplane as their special study. 
Through the use of stage posters they showed how the Greeks first conceived 
the idea that man could fly. A figure wearing wings, suspended on a wire, 
carries out the Greek idea. In the background are Greek columns and build- 
ings and an interested crowd which is watching the experiment. 
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“China” is the subject of the second poster. Chinese people are sailing 
their kites. 

A balloon flying above the heads of many spectators and a dirigible illus- 
trate progress in conquering the air. 

The airplane itself is represented in the fourth poster. A one-wing plane, 
a monoplane, a sea-plane, and a hydroplane are pictured. 

Paper and pasteboard were the materials most used in making the models. 


PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


The Division on the Prevention of Delinquency of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene has prepared and issued in mimeo- 
graphed form an elaborate report of a demonstration clinic which 
it conducted in St. Louis. 

Extracts from the introduction to this report are as follows: 


The city of St. Louis has recently established a psychiatric clinic which is 
largely a child guidance enterprise. It is created to serve mainly the Juvenile 
Court, the public schools, and those agencies dealing with problem children in 
the city. Its main efforts are to be directed along the lines of preventing 
delinquency. 

This clinic came about as the direct result of an eight months’ demonstra- 
tion conducted by the Division on the Prevention of Delinquency of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, under part of its activities as Section 
II of the Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency. 
This demonstration was secured through a formal appeal to the Director of the 
Division from the Judge of the Juvenile Court, the entire circuit bench of 
sixteen judges, the Chief Probation Officer of the Juvenile Court, and the 
Director of the Community Council of the Social Agencies of St. Louis. 

The demonstration covered the period from April to December, 1922. The 
clinic occupied well equipped and very commodious quarters furnished by the 
city. As mentioned later on in the report, splendid co-operation was given by 
the various hospitals, city departments, medical men, probation officers, and 
social workers in the city. The following report gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the work. In it we have included a few typical cases, very rauch abbreviated 
but in sufficient detail, we believe, to indicate the clinic’s methods of approach. 
We have also added some outstanding statistical facts gathered from the 
records. 

Soon after beginning the demonstration in April, an Advisory Committee 
was appointed, composed of judges, medical men, educators, public officials, 
heads of social agencies, and civic bodies in St. Louis. The chairman of the 
Advisory Committee was the Hon. Vital W. Garesché, judge of the Juvenile 
Court. Its main service was in interpreting the clinic’s work to the community, 
in organizing an educational campaign, and in focusing public sentiment upon 
the clinic as a vital agency in dealing with the community’s welfare problems. 
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By September, some sixty odd prominent people, representing business con- 
cerns, religious organizations, the medical profession, Washington University, 
St. Louis University, and social agencies, had written letters to the Director 
of Public Welfare urging that he take steps to introduce an ordinance into the 
Board of Aldermen, creating a permanent Child Guidance Clinic in St. Louis. 

Committees were appointed by the St. Louis Medical Society, St. Louis 
Neurological Society, Community Council, League of Women Voters, Board 
of Children’s Guardians, Missouri Welfare League, religious bodies, and others 
to wait on the Board of Aldermen and work in behalf of an ordinance which was 
drawn by a special committee appointed by the Advisory Committee of the 
clinic. 

On October 5, the sixteen circuit judges met in general session and passed 
favorable resolutions. 


Some thirty or forty organizations in the city passed resolutions indorsing 
the work of the clinic and urging the passing of the ordinance creating a per- 
manent clinic for St. Louis. 

The usual cry of lack of funds, with the statement that the city was in 
debt and was borrowing money, was voiced by those having control of the city’s 
finances. This was met by an appeal signed by 100 of the leading business and 
professional men of the city, stating it to be their belief that the continuance of 
the Child Guidance Clinic was a vital necessity and that funds for such should 
be provided. 

By December the ordinance had been given its second reading and was 
referred to the Committee on Public Welfare, which, after thoroughly studying 
at first hand the work of the clinic, reported back January 12 the ordinance 
with the opinion that it should pass. The ordinance was now referred to the 
Board of Estimate and Appropriations, which gave the same thoughtful study 
to the work of the clinic as was given by the Committee on Public Welfare. 
By February, this board, composed of the Mayor, the President of the Board 
of Aldermen, and the City Comptroller, reported that appropriations as pro- 
vided for in the ordinance for a Psychiatric Clinic should be made. On March 2 
the ordinance with appropriations officially passed the Board of Aldermen. 

By the end of November, the staff of the temporary clinic that was to carry 
on the work until the budget for the permanent clinic was available had been 
organized under the directorship of Dr. Malcolm A. Bliss, a well-known neur- 
ologist in St. Louis. The entire group of volunteers, medical, psychological, 
and social, was chosen from those who had worked with the demonstration 
clinic throughout the period of its demonstration and were thoroughly familiar 
with the technique employed. The permanent clinic does not become effective 
until April. It is the plan of the division to keep in touch with the work 
throughout the entire five-year program, to assist in guiding and developing 
it along the most scientific and constructive lines. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S PROGRAM OF PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


EDWIN W. ADAMS 
District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The outstanding problem in the supervision of a school is the “ 
problem of training the teachers in service. The normal school or 
college can at best but furnish the teacher with limited practice in 
the technique of teaching and a knowledge of scientific principles and 
procedures which may become meaningful and serviceable in the 
actual experience of the classroom. The teacher comes to her task 
with no small portion of her training yet to be obtained. 

Professional training may be and often is continued, through 
attendance at college or in normal extension courses, while the 
teacher is engaged in teaching. For the majority of teachers, how- 
ever, such training must be had in actual service and under the 
direction of the professional supervisory staff. ‘Thus it becomes the- 
chief duty of the principal to be a teacher of teachers and to supply 
much of this after-training. It is the principal who must supervise 
the work of the teachers and be responsible for their growth and de- 
velopment. 

This problem of the after-training of teachers is complicated 
to no small degree by the presence of teachers of all degrees of 
training and experience. It is still further complicated for the 
superintendent by the professional training, experience, and skill 
of the principals through whom this important work of teacher- 
training must be done. The superintendent must supervise largely 
through his principals; he must develop co-operative supervision, 
relying chiefly on the ability of the principals for the success of such 
professional activity as may be initiated. The problem, there- 
fore, becomes that of the superintendent multiplying himself through 
the training and direction of his principals. 

In beginning his work as superintendent of the sixth school 
district of Philadelphia, the writer spent the larger part of the 
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first year in orienting himself. V It was necessary to obtain first-hand 
information as to conditions existing in the several schools and to 
find out by means of conferences with teachers and principals the 
problems which seemed to be the most urgent. ” Systematic obser- 
vation in each school, followed by conferences, served the double 
purpose of revealing to some degree conditions existing within the 
organization and of indicating to no small extent the principal’s 
grasp of the problem and his command of the technique of super- 
vision. When such observations were reinforced by the results of 
standard tests and when the results of instruction in the several 
schools were compared with each other and with those available 
from other sections of the city and from other cities, it was possible 
to begin to arrive at certain conclusions as to the needs of the several 
schools in the district. ” 

The great diversity of the needs of the schools and the varying 
abilities of the principals made it very clear that it would be unwise 
to attempt to prescribe at the beginning a uniform program of pro- 
fessional activity for the schools as a whole. It was also evident 
that the problem of initiating and directing the professional activi- 
ties within the schools could not safely be left to the individual prin- 
cipals. It has been the experience of the writer that a professional 
program, if it may be dignified by that title, often takes the form of 
a stated teachers’ meeting where a multiplicity of minor administra- 
tive detail is presented. The writer has been present at such teachers’ 
meetings where no fewer than thirty points were presented in the 
brief compass of a single hour, even so minute a direction as the 
place of a teacher when on hall duty being given. 

It was evident that the varying conditions in the several school 
organizations would make necessary different lines of activity 
according to the needs of the school and the capacity of the principal. 
Certain elements of supervision were so fundamental as to be essen- 
tial for all of the schools. The attempt to present these to the 
principals resulted in a series of professional meetings held fort- 
nightly for the larger part of a year—a definite course in the funda- 
mentals of supervision. This served as a means of insuring a 
common ground of understanding and a common vocabulary. On 
these discussions were based the conferences concerning special 
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problems and the types of activity which seemed to be most essential 
for the principal to carry on in his school. These varied from the 
simplest program, limited by the ability of the principal and con- 
fined in a few cases to an improved teachers’ meeting, to a fairly 
complex organized program involving several lines of activity and 
research work. 

As a result of the professional discussions with the supervisory 
group and the individual conferences with the principals came the 
natural plan of having the professional work of each school plotted 
out in advance by the principal and submitted to the superintendent 
for his approval at the beginning of each term. In the light of the 
experience gained in carrying out this plan, the following points 
seem to represent its chief value. It serves to insure a definite 
professional program, adapted to the needs of the school and to 
the ability of the principal, which may be used as a guide to the 
principal in his work of supervision. It makes certain that the 
principal has thought his way through certain of the more urgent 
problems of his organization and is planning to attempt to solve 
some of them. It acts as a check on the judgment of the principal 
as to the conditions in his school and indicates his ability to formu- 
late a professional program for improving these conditions. It 
stimulates the principal to definite professional activity. It aids 
in bringing about an improvement in the type of teachers’ meetings 
being held by making them the center of a definite professional 
program. It gives the superintendent such knowledge of the plans 
of the principal for the supervision of the work of his school as will 
enable him to assist the principal in the formulation, criticism, and 
carrying out of these plans. It allows the superintendent to make 
such modifications in the program as his knowledge of the school 
and his professional judgment seem to render expedient. The 
superintendent is able to plan with greater definiteness his own 
professional work in the schools and to relate this work to that 
being done by the principal. Such a plan has been found to result 
in definite, clear-cut aims in the professional work of both principal 
and superintendent, to enable the development of standardized 
procedure effectively directed, and to prevent the loss attendant 
upon haphazard professional work. In a word, it has been found 
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to result in a degree and a type of professional activity highly bene- 
ficial to the work of instruction in the schools. 

~~» The first efforts along the line of preparing a professional 
program for a year’s work were not as successful as might have 
been desired. In many instances the task of anticipating the work 
of a term proved to be very difficult. Even the determination of 
a topic which should constitute the basis for discussion at a pro- 
fessional meeting was not always satisfactorily worked out. Typical 
of certain of these early reports is the following: 


I am planning meetings of my teachers for this term to discuss the following 
subjects: (1) home work, (2) teaching pupils how to study, (3) lesson planning, 
(4) inductive and deductive methods of teaching, (5) penmanship, (6) discipline, 
and (7) silent reading. These are to be general meetings. I am also planning 
meetings of various groups of teachers to talk over the work and methods espe- 
cially important for them. 


It will be seen that there is no unity to the work here outlined. 
There is not even an attempt to arrange the topics in an order that 
would permit of the development of these seemingly unrelated topics 
into a fairly definite constructive program. It is but a step beyond 
the haphazard arrangement of topics which might result if no effort 
were made to develop a program. On the other hand, while this 
program is entirely too brief and is lacking in suggestiveness, it is 
decidedly an improvement over the condition in which no effort 
is made to foresee the needs of the school and to plan in advance 
for professional work. 

The submitting of such a program, however faulty it may be, 
is in part a guaranty that the principal has tried in some way to 
think through the problems of the school and to select those topics 
which in his judgment represent the more urgent needs of the 
organization. Such a program in the hands of the superintendent 
enables him to criticize constructively the principal’s plan for the 
term’s work and to suggest such changes in the nature and order of 
the topics and in the development of a more complete analysis as 
will tend to insure a more definite piece of work being done. Evi- 
dent serious omissions may be indicated. Mistakes may be cor- 
rected before the professional meetings have been held. It is, in 
other words, the ounce of prevention. 
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In the discussion with the principal of such a plan as that 
presented the superintendent is able to direct more definitely and 
effectively the work of the principal, to train him along the lines of 
analysis of his particular problem, to aid him in the development 
of a better professional program, and to discover the needs of the 
principals as a group along the lines of the supervision of instruction 
in their schools. 

A second type of program submitted represents a higher degree 
of ability and a keener insight into the problems of the school. 

It is going to be my aim during the coming year to cover, so far as possible, 
in a general way, the aims, purposes, and methods of teaching of certain of the 
subjects of instruction. I feel that the teachers would profit more this year 
by calling to their minds again the intents and purposes of the courses of study 


than by an intensive study of any one of them with the resultant neglect of 


the others. 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


October: Factors entering into good teaching. 
November: English—poem appreciation. Demonstration lesson. 
December: English—oral and silent reading. 

January: Aims and purpose of the course of study in geography. 

February: Civics. Interpretation of the course. Methods of teaching. 

March: Mathematics. How to make the teaching of mathematics practi- 
cal. Some devices to be used. 

April: Spelling. Aim, purposes, and suggestions on methods of teaching. 

May: Factors entering into good teaching reviewed in the light of problems 
studied during the year. 

This program is, to be sure, very extensive. It has, however, 
in its favor the fact that there is a definite unifying principle—the 
course of study—about which it centers and an attempt to exemplify 
in the working out of the several courses the “‘factors entering into 
good teaching.” When it is understood, as was brought out in 
the conferences which were held concerning this program, that 
the topics represent not only those for faculty meetings but also.” 
those to be considered by the teachers of the several grades in their 
grade or group conferences, and that the program is to be supple- 
mented by demonstration lessons before the entire group when the 
principle involved concerns the entire group or for an individual 
teacher when the need is indicated, it will be realized that much 
of real value can develop from such a program. 
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The education of the principals to the point where they are able 
to prepare really worth-while programs is still going on, so far as 
the work of the writer is concerned. In certain instances there have 
been decided gains along this line which have been accompanied 
by rather marked improvement in supervision. As typical of cer- 
tain of the better plans now being received, the following are sub- 
mitted. They are not ideal. In fact, they contain certain 
evidences of weakness. Nevertheless, it is apparent that they 
represent a stage of development higher than that represented by 
the earlier programs which have been presented. 

The core around which the general program for the present 
school year was made up is a rating scheme for teachers which was 
introduced into the Philadelphia schools in the spring of 1922 and 
which was put into operation in September, 1922. 

The professional work in this school for the year 1922-23 will center around 
the interpretation of the new Rating Plan for Teachers and practice in its 
use. It is planned to have this work include the following: 

1. Monthly faculty meetings for the purpose of studying the new Rating 
Plan for Teachers. 

2. Group meetings from time to time, by grades, for the consideration of 
special topics. 

3. Individual conferences with teachers to discuss observations of classroom 


work. 
The topics to be considered and the procedure which is to be followed are 


listed below. 

1. Monthly faculty meetings: 

September: No meeting. 

October: (a) Demonstration lesson in arithmetic followed by (0) a brief 
review of the scope of the rating plan as a whole and (c) practice in the selection 
of items in rating plan having an especial bearing on the demonstration lesson 
and practice in the application of these items or principles as instruments for 
the analysis of the “Technique of Teaching.” 

November: (a) Demonstration lesson in spelling followed by (5) a discussion 
of the general principles underlying the teaching of spelling and (c) the presenta- 
tion of a plan for the teaching of spelling devised to secure a more unified 
distribution of effort in the teaching of this subject throughout the school. 

December: (a) Consideration of the rating plan topic “Appearance of the 
Classroom” and (0) reading and discussion of mimeographed list of practical 
suggestions for carrying out the principles listed in the rating plan. 

January: Consideration of the rating plan topic “Lesson Planning (aim, 
selection, and organization of subject-matter)” with the teaching of civics as 
the basis for discussion. 
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2. Group meetings: Group meetings by grades will be held as occasion 
arises. Those definitely anticipated at this time will be in the fifth and sixth 
grades in connection with the present arrangement of the children in these grades 
in ability groups. : 

3. Individual conferences: Individual conferences will follow observations 
of classroom work as needed. 

This plan, while by no means complicated or especially original 
in its outline, indicates very clearly that the principal was con- 
scious of a definite need in his school and that he had thought 
through a program of professional activity for the half-year. Items 
2 and 3, while exceedingly brief, indicate probably the most vital 
part of the plan. It so happened in this particular school that the 
program suggested for the November faculty meeting became the 
principal piece of supervisory work done during the term. In the 
development of the detailed plans for this faculty meeting the 
principal elaborated a scheme for the supervision of the teaching 
of spelling throughout the school. Plans for this constructive 
piece of work had been laid in the previous term, both the principal 
and the district superintendent having observed carefully the teach- 
ing of spelling throughout the school and having taught demon- 
stration lessons for groups of teachers. 

The following program, for the work of the term from February 
to June, 1923, includes a preliminary report on the work covered 
during the preceding term. 

The following is a list of the professional activities carried on by the princi- 
pal to date. For purposes of continuity, I shall again list the general scheme 
that I had in mind so that the aim of the year’s activity may appear as a whole. 

GENERAL FACULTY MEETINGS 

October: General plan of the rating scheme, emphasizing the improvement 
of instruction as the purpose. 

November: Elements of good classroom management. (This topic was 
taken up first because it seemed to be a necessary preliminary to the matter of 
good instruction.) 

‘December: Development of the technique of teaching and the meaning of 
class sense. 

January: Continuation of the technique of teaching, showing the place of 
motivation and the balance between clevelopment and drill. 

It is my purpose during the present term to pursue a program as follows: 

February: “When Is a Lesson Well Taught,” stressing pupil-participation 
and its relation to preparation and teaching technique. 
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March: “Results of Teaching” as evidenced by pupils’ knowledge of 
subject-matter and formation of proper habits and skills. 

April: ‘“‘The Classroom Atmosphere” correlated with the general appear- 
ance of the classroom. 

May: “What Is Meant by Discipline,” tying up the subject with teaching 
attitude, interest in work, personality of the teacher, and proper habit-formation 
on the part of the child. 

June: Final summary of the rating plan, emphasizing the fact that the 
rating scale has brought out the elements involved in good teaching and that 
its purpose has been the improvement of instruction. 


GRADE CONFERENCES 


Conferences with the teachers of the various grades were started in Septem- 
ber and have been continued ever since, being held once a month according to 
the schedule posted on the bulletin board. A variety of topics have been taken 
up at these conferences. 

If I may be permitted to say so, I feel that these conferences have been of 
considerable help to the teachers because of the ability of the smaller groups 
to discuss details of the course of study and methods of teaching. 

Kindergarten: Work of the first grade. What habits and ideals shall we 
instil ? 

Grades I and II: Teaching of reading, with major emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of the class for book reading. Oral English, emphasizing means of getting 
the children to express themselves. 

Grades III and IV: Major emphasis on simplification of the teaching of the 
fundamental operations. Teachers of Grades III and IV are preparing lists 
of examples suited for drill in the various steps involved in the gradation of work 
in the fundamental operations. 

Grades V and VI: Emphasis laid on the English work—oral and written 
English—the improvement of silent reading, and the measurement of ability 
in it. 

From time to time at these small group conferences, other topics are dis- 
cussed. 

Some time during the month of April there will be held, both at the main 
building and at the annex, “Open House Day” during which the work of the 
children will be displayed and parents requested to visit the school and stay 
for some exercises. 


It may be of interest to note that in connection with this plan 
of professional programs there is coupled the requirement of a 
specific report at the close of the school year on the professional 
activities of the principal throughout the year and a record of the 
results obtained. 
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We may briefly summarize the plan here set forth as follows: 
To the principal of the school must be delegated to no small degree 
the problem of training teachers in service. Such training pre- 
supposes, on the part of the principal, ability and skill to direct 
teachers along professional lines. The school must be the labora- 
tory in which, in the fires of experience, the real teacher is tried 
and developed. This experience must be gained at a minimum cost 
to the children in school. In other words, the principal must be 
able so to set the situation as to insure the development, as rapidly 
as possible, of that degree of skill on the part of the teachers which 
will produce effective and efficient teaching. To accomplish this 
end the principal must plan his professional work for the school 
with the greatest of care. It is not sufficient to permit the incident 
of the moment to determine the line of activity to be pursued 
by the principal in his teacher-training program. It must be a 
program developed in the light of experience and growing out of an 
intimate knowledge of the teachers and their problems. It must 
represent the best thought which the principal can bring to bear 
on the problem. It must be checked and safeguarded as thoroughly 
as possible. It is because of the importance of the work to be done 


that a definite system of checking must be developed. The superin- 
tendent desiring quickly to place his finger on the points of weakness 
in his system and also desiring to render most certain service to 
his principals and through them to his teachers will find the plan 
of requiring definite professional programs at the beginning of each 
term or year one of the surest means of controlling a most important 
and difficult situation. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS DO IN RELATION TO 
WHAT THEY COST 


H. B. BRUNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


A natural question which arises in the mind of any superin- 
tendent of schools is the question, How efficient are the schools 
under my control? His annual report includes information con- 
cerning the number of pupils intrusted to his care, records their 
promotions and detentions, reflects the amount of supplementary 
material read, and enumerates many other items, but does not 
contain complete evidence with regard to the efficiency of the 
school organization or its achievements. 

On the other hand, what do schools cost? The average 
American taxpayer knows ten times as much about what schools 
cost in terms of millage levy as he does about what schools do. 
Ask a business man about any kind of a proposition in the business 
world and he will report to you from two angles. He will tell you 
how much the particular enterprise cost during the fiscal year and 
also how much business was done or perhaps what the returns 
were. But ask him about schools, and he will tell you that the 
schools cost money, plenty of money. He does not know just 
how much, but he knows that school taxes make up a considerable 
portion of his taxes. His information, however, seems to go no 
farther. He may know in a general way, of course, something 
about what schools do, but in most instances he thinks that the 
school is a kind of an idea factory or a detention home where 
children and teachers are incarcerated for five or six hours a day. 

But why put all of the blame on the taxpayer? What does 
the average teacher, or even the head of a department, know of 
the accomplishments of the schools in which she teaches, to say 
nothing of those of other schools. The ignorance of school costs 
and school results is appalling, and the fault can be laid at the 
door of no one except the school executive or the board of education. 
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Either the school executive—the superintendent—has not the 
training or the foresight to make a careful study of the costs and 
results of the school system, or the board of education does not 
supply him with the funds necessary to make the studies he may 
have in mind. The value of this sort of work is beginning to be 
realized, and superintendents are becoming aware of the fact 
that in many cases a 1 per cent additional expenditure made for a 
careful financial and statistical study of the school system will often 
net a 20 to 50 per cent increase in efficiency by correcting unequal 
apportionments brought to light by such a study. 

There is a great need in America today for a standardized 
method of computing costs. The call is just as urgent for a uniform 
method of measuring results. This could best be brought about, 
it seems to me, by the federal government through a department 
of education thoroughly financed and equipped for the work. 
Until this is a reality, we shall have to content ourselves with 
whatever means the local community and the state can provide. 
The burden of the work of informing the taxpayers regarding 
educational costs and results falls squarely on the shoulders of the 
superintendents of schools. Every school head has made some 
study, of course, of the costs and the results of the system under 
his control, but most surprising inequalities will be revealed by a 
more detailed study. Results can often be obtained in larger 
and better quantities if they are measured accurately. I am 
forced to these conclusions by a study made in my own school 
system—a study which revealed inconsistencies and inequalities 
which I had allowed to go on for three or four years because I did 
not know of their existence. 

This scheme is presented, not as a model, but merely as one 
of the methods that may be used in a typical American city with a 
population of twenty-five thousand. In order that the cost study 
may be more readily understood, the following facts are presented: 
There are in Okmulgee three primary schools containing Grades 
I to III, six major ward schools including Grades I to VI, one 
opportunity high school ungraded, and one six-year high school. 
In the regular ward schools, there are no children in the first six 
grades over twelve years of age. If they reach the age of thirteen 
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and have not finished the sixth grade, they are transferred to the 
opportunity high school. In this school they are offered subjects 
of that degree of difficulty which they can master; for example, 
a fourteen-year-old boy may have third-grade arithmetic, 
fifth-grade spelling, high-school carpentry, etc. In each of the 
major ward schools there are, in addition to the regular classes, 
two types of special classes: (1) Classes which contain children 
with I.Q.’s lower than 85 and with corresponding grades of work in 
school. ‘These children are placed in special rooms by themselves 
in groups smaller than the regular classes. (2) Classes for children 
with I.Q.’s of 110 or over. These children are also placed in special 
rooms by themselves and given special instruction. The criteria 
which are used both for special-class pupils and for children in the 
normal grades are: (1) two group mental measures, (2) educational 
tests, (3) home conditions and teachers’ opinions, and (4) accumu- 
lative school records. In addition to these criteria, individual 
psychological tests are applied to pupils before they are placed in 
either the gifted or special classes or the opportunity high school. 
This means that approximately both the upper ro per cent and the 
lower 10 per cent of the ward-school children are in special classes 
for the gifted or the backward. 

In Grades VII, VIII, and IX of the six-year high school, the 
children are grouped in sections of twenty to thirty children in a 
section according to the four criteria mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. In the seventh and eighth grades every student is 
required to take, in addition to English, citizenship, mathematics, 
school health, and music, eight nine-week courses, four in each 
grade. These are called finding and broadening courses and 
represent typical cross-sections of each department in the senior 
high school. Here an attempt is made to find for what each child 
is by nature best fitted. 

Since there have been many studies made of costs and results 
of typical school work and since space will not permit of a discussion 
of costs and results from all angles, I have selected for consideration 
a comparison of the costs and results of the two more or less unusual 
features which our schools are attempting, namely, the classification 
scheme whereby pupils of like abilities are placed in classes together 
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and the finding and broadening courses of the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Let us consider first the classification scheme. Table I presents 
the costs for the first semester of the year 1922-23. In the ele- 
mentary schools which include the first six grades there were 2,192 
pupils enrolled, 1,856, or 84.7 per cent, of whom were in regular 
grades; 246, or 11.2 per cent, were in the special classes, while 89, 


TABLE I 
Costs PER Puri In ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, First SEMESTER, 1922-23 
ted Regular Speci 
Classes Total 
Teachers’ $2,625.00 $38, 369.62/$10,975 .00 $51,969.62 
Average enrolment................. 89.20] 1,855 .98| 246.40] 2,191.58 
Average daily attendance........... 85.80] 1,756.90 211.50] 2,054.20 
Cost per pupil for instruction based on 
Average enrolment............... $ 29.438 20.6716 44.1316 23.71 
Average daily attendance......... 30.59 21.89 51.89 25.30 
Cost per pupil for supplies, etc., based 
on 
Average enrolment............... 0. 28) 0.28 3.05 0.59 
Average daily attendance......... 0.29 0.29 3.56 0.63 
Salaries of supervisors and 9,725.00 
Cost per pupil for administration and 
supervision based on 
Total expenditures exclusive of capital 
outlay and maintenance of plants*|..........]....+++see[eeeeeeeeee 62,986.62 
pe in elementary 
schools ba 


wi various types of classes because it was practically impossible to dis- 
or 4.1 per cent, were in the classes for gifted children. A study of 
the costs of this type of classification reveals some interesting 
conditions. For example, instruction costs in regular classes were 
$20.67 per semester per pupil; in the classes for gifted children, 
$29.43, OF 42.4 per cent more; and in the opportunity classes for 
backward pupils, $44.13, or 113.5 per cent more. These differences 
can be explained largely by the number of pupils per teacher. 
In the regular classes the average number of pupils enrolled per 
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teacher was approximately thirty-one, while in the accelerated 
classes there were only twenty-two pupils per class, and in the special 
classes only nineteen. This, coupled with the fact that higher 
salaries are paid to the teachers of these special classes, explains 
practically all of the differences. Whether or not we are justified 
in the tremendous differences in expenditures is questionable. 
I think all educators would readily assent, however, to the general 
correctness of the plan of placing pupils of the same ability together. 
Until better methods of raising school money than we now have 
are discovered, it may be necessary to place the same number of 
pupils in the classes for gifted children as in the normal classes, 
although this procedure is far from desirable. The Board of 
Education at Okmulgee agreed to the additional expenditures in 
the special classes when the argument was presented that the 
normal classes are really the chief benefactors when the three or 
four poorest and the three or four best pupils in every class are 
transferred to special rooms. It is common knowledge that the 
average conscientious teacher gives at least one-fourth of her 
time to the one-tenth of the pupils who are the poorest in the 
room; this means that the remaining nine-tenths must content 
themselves with three-fourths of the teacher’s time. 

Table I shows that the division of students according to ability 
costs more than the regular plan. But what are the results? 
Each child feels that he is equal in ability to those around him and 
that effort will count, and it does. The percentage of failures has 
been materially reduced, for children are being put at tasks suited 
to their capacities and are no longer discouraged by being placed 
either where some students surpass them with ease or where they 
can finish their own work in half the allotted time and spend the 
remaining time in habits of idleness. In other words, they are 
now at tasks at which they succeed rather than fail. The differences 
in cost are not ideal. I am positive that a larger percentage of 
the pupils should be in the accelerated classes. I am also certain 
that with our own pupils it will be necessary to cut the cost per 
pupil in some cases. In the classes for gifted children the enriched 
curriculum and the livelier competition have made for a more rapid 
and a more complete development of the pupils, while in the 
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opportunity classes a much larger percentage of overage children 
are remaining in school than we have ever had before. The teachers 
of regular classes are much happier, and standard tests show that 
these classes do much better work in all subjects than under the 
old plan. The schools have done what we think is a real service 
to the children. It costs more money than the old way, but it 
seems to be worth the extra cost. 

The finding and broadening courses, given in nine-week units, 
in which the children may sample the different departments of the 
senior high school, are usually offered by the best teachers of these 
departments. The courses offered this semester are: Fifth hour, 
1:51 to 2:46—Science I, Typewriting I, Cooking I, Sewing I, 
Woodwork, Drawing I, Automotive I, Journalism, Art I, and 
Public Speaking I. Sixth hour, 2:50 to 3:45—Public Speaking IT, 
English-Latin, Science II, Business II, Cooking II, Home Nursing 
II, Sewing II, Woodwork II, Cement and Sheet Metal IT, Automo- 
tive IT, Electricity II, Printing II, Music II, and Art II. 

Table II shows the costs by subjects for the first semester of 
the year 1922-23. Case’s Handbook of Instructions for Recording 
Disbursements for School Purposes‘ was followed in charting the 
expenditures. The costs per pupil in the regular classes in Latin 
were $7.51 per semester. The costs in the finding and broadening 
courses in English-Latin were $15.75 per pupil. In art, the expendi- 
tures are reversed, regular classes costing $11.58 per pupil, while 
the finding and broadening courses cost only $9.42 per pupil. 
This difference is due to the larger-sized classes. To summarize, 
the average cost of the regular classes is $10.67 per pupil and of 
the finding and broadening classes $12.06 per pupil, a difference 
of 13 per cent. 

Table II is presented with the idea of showing how very negligent 
we seem to have been in regard to costs. Of course, we should 
defend ourselves immediately by saying that many of the depart- 
ments were new and that small classes had to be allowed in order 
to get these departments started. But the inequalities in depart- 
mental expenditures are amazing; most of them have been adjusted 


t Hiram C. Case, Handbook of Instructions for Recording Disbursements for School 
Purposes. Albany, New York: C. F. Williams & Son, 1916. Pp. 26. 
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75° 
for the second semester, and practically all of them will have been 
eliminated by next year. The additional 13 per cent, however, 
which is required for the offering of the finding and broadening 
courses is money well spent, for it is the aim of the instructors 
offering these units to assist the pupil in gaining some knowledge 
of different occupations and future courses of study in order that 
he may enter into that business, profession, or future course of 
study for which he is by nature best fitted and hence in which he 
will be the happiest and from which he will profit most. This, it 
seems to me, would be worth an even greater percentage of increase 
in cost. But the very fact that these courses range from $6.46 
for science to $32.25 for public speaking shows how great the need 
is in our schools for a more careful study of costs and results. 
I hope that no other school system is guilty of such inconsistencies, 
but I am positive that they exist in many cases. 

This study has led to the following conclusions: (1) Classifying 
pupils according to ability or offering finding and broadening 
courses costs more than regular work done in the regular way; 
(2) a scientific study of costs in relation to these two procedures 
was the thing most needed for the Okmulgee schools; (3) changes 
from present practices are usually more costly during the first 
year or two than later; (4) there are very little accurate data 
that a superintendent can secure for purposes of comparison in 
studying the costs or the results of newer features of education - 
in his own system. What a great day it will be when we have a 
federal department of education with a sufficient appropriation to 
study costs and results scientifically and to broadcast the findings 
to the men in the field. This will cost some money but will result 
in a saving of much more money. When this day comes it will 
eliminate for school leaders and communities a great deal of groping, 
will enable them to undertake new projects with a feeling of greater 
certainty, and will make a real comparison of school costs and results 
possible. 


A SPELLING CURRICULUM BASED ON RESEARCH 


CARLETON W. WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


The preparation of a list of the words which every child should 
be able to spell and the development of a technique of teaching 
these words which will require the minimum time and effort for 
the maximum results are necessary steps in curriculum-making. 
Furthermore, they are so definite that they can be taken even in 
these early days of the scientific study of education. 

Already two or more spellers, based on statistical investigations, 
have been commercially published, and the phenomenal success of 
at least one of these shows how eager the educatioral world is for 
curriculum material based on scientific study rather than on personal 
theory. 

The spelling lists so far published have been based chiefly on 
studies of correspondence. This is a reasonable and justifiable 
basis, since the writing of most people is largely confined to corre- 
spondence. But this basis can profitably be broadened to include 
. those words which children themselves use in their written composi- 
tions, and the composite list thus secured can be carefully checked 
and completed by comparison with the word-list which Thorndike" 
has compiled, showing the relative frequencies of the 10,000 most 
common words in the English language. 

The spelling list described in this article is made up on the basis 
of the three types of study referred to in the foregoing paragraph. 
Probably the most reliable list of the words used in correspondence 
is that compiled by W. N. Anderson? from a study of 361,184 running 
words in 3,723 letters, written by people in many walks of life. The 

t Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. Pp. vi+134. 

2 William Niclaus Anderson, Determination of a Spelling Vocabulary Based upon 
Written Correspondence. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. II, No. 1. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1921. Pp. 66. 
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only thorough study of children’s written vocabularies published 
to date is that of Tidyman,’ covering 538,500 running words con- 
tained in 50,000 spontaneous compositions written by children in 
twenty-five schools in nine cities in Connecticut. Thorndike’s list 
is, of course, much more exhaustive, covering, as it does, 4,065,000 
running words in books, periodicals, etc., as well as 500,000 words 
in correspondence—forty-one sources in all. 

A comparison of these three lists reveals some interesting facts. 
The first thousand words of all three lists are very much alike. 
There are only sixteen words among the first thousand words in the 
Thorndike list that are not also among the first thousand words of 
either the Anderson list or the Tidyman list. In the second thou- 
sand words there is wider variation. About 20 per cent (417) of 
Thorndike’s first two thousand words are not among the first two 
thousand words of either the Anderson list or the Tidyman list. 
About 30 per cent (616) of Anderson’s first two thousand words 
are not among the first two thousand words of either the Thorndike 
list or the Tidyman list. About 20 per cent (416) of Tidyman’s 
first two thousand words are not among the first two thousand 
words of either of the other two lists. 

The deviation becomes much more marked in the third thousand 
words. Forty-seven per cent (469) of Thorndike’s third thousand 
words do not occur among the third thousand words of either of 
the other two lists; 72 per cent (719) of Anderson’s third thousand 
words do not occur among the third thousand words of either of the 
other two lists; and 76 per cent (759) of Tidyman’s third thousand 
words do not occur among the third thousand words of either of the 
other two lists. 

The law of diminishing returns is very evident as we consider 
teaching the first, second, and third thousand words of each list. 
Clearly the first thousand words of any or all of the lists are highly 
important. The second thousand words of any one list contain 
a number of words which in all probability will not be used by most 
children. This number is relatively small, however, and there is 
no way of knowing which words will not be used by any individual 


*F, W. Tidyman, Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public School Children in 
Connecticut. Teachers’ Leaflet No. 15, 1921. Washington: Bureau of Education. 
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child. The wide divergence in the third thousand words would 
seem to indicate that over half of the words in this section of any 
one list would be wasted on most children. 

This waste is largely due to the fact that we do not know nearly 
so much about the words in the third thousand of any list. Our 
data on them are based on a relatively small part of the total study 
in the case of each list. That this is true is indicated by the fact 
that there are far fewer words in Thorndike’s third thousand words 
which do not appear among the third thousand words of either of 
the other lists than there are words in the third thousand of either 
the Anderson list or the Tidyman list which appear there only. This 
is exactly what we should expect when we consider the much larger 
field covered by Thorndike’s investigation. 

A part of the difference in the three lists is, however, due to their 
sources. Undoubtedly, children use some words in their composi- 
tions which adults do not use in correspondence, and vice versa. 
Undoubtedly, also, there are words used by writers of books which 
are not used either in correspondence or in children’s compositions. 

In preparing a spelling list, all of these factors must be taken 
into consideration. A list composed of the words most commonly 
used by children and by adults would be the ideal list, and a school 
spelling list should certainly contain both of these classes of words. 
The use of the third source—the Thorndike list—is justified on the 
ground that it, being so much more extensive than any other study 
which has been made, will prevent the omission of any words which 
the other studies failed to include because of the comparative limita- 
tion of their scope. 

In determining the number of words to include from each list 
there was no question as to the desirability of including the first 
thousand words of each list. These overlap to such an extent, 
however, as to yield a number far smaller than that which children 
can easily handle, so the second thousand words of each list were 
added. Here there was not so much overlapping, and the total 
list was brought up to 3,199 words. This number is still consider- 
ably below even the minimum list which children can handle in 
elementary school. Furthermore, it leaves out a great many words 
of obvious value. 
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To teach the third thousand words of each list would be to teach 
too many words of doubtful importance. The procedure deter- 
mined upon, therefore, was this: Any word which appears among 
the third thousand words of two of the three lists was included. 
This added 386 words, bringing the total up to 3,585. This number 
is'a good working unit as a common essential basis of the spelling 
curriculum. 

Additional words, used and misspelled by individual children, 
are provided for in the method described later in this article. 

The list of words which are regarded as necessary for all children 
having been selected, the next question was to determine the grades 
in which they should be taught. Several methods of arranging the 
words by grades suggested themselves. We might put in each grade 
those words which Tidyman in his study of children’s compositions 
showed were first used in that grade. Such a procedure, however, 
would heavily weight the lower grades. The great bulk of the 
words are used by children in the third and fourth grades. 

A second method of dividing the words would be to follow the 
order of importance, the most frequently used words being placed 
lowest, the least frequently highest. There is a great deal to be 
said in favor of this method, and it would be interesting if someone ~ 
would try it out by comparison with the one finally adopted. Of 
course, it would result in placing some words of considerable 
spelling difficulty in the third grade and some much easier ones in 
the upper grades. Each grade would then have both easy and hard 
words. It was this fact that made us decide against this method. 

A third method, and that finally used, is classification by relative 
spelling difficulty. A fourth method would be a combination of 
the three methods. The difficulty with a combination of methods 
is the problem of working it out without being quite arbitrary. 

The value of grading the words strictly on the basis of difficulty 
is that it takes the utmost advantage of the children’s natural 
progress in learning to spell. It has been shown that children who 
receive no formal instruction in spelling progress definitely in their 
spelling ability from grade to grade. If we can devise a method 
which will take advantage of this natural increment, teaching to 
each individual only those words which he misspells in a list which 
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contains words usually spelled correctly by children of his grade, 
clearly much time and effort will be saved. Such a method is here 
described. We therefore put in the third grade those words which 
are correctly spelled by the majority of third-grade children, in 
the fourth grade those additional words which are correctly spelled 
by most fourth-grade children, and so on. 

The danger of this procedure is that some words which are 
fairly difficult but frequently used will be incorrectly spelled by the 
children before they reach the grade in which these words are taught. 
The method to be described, of handling each child’s individual list 
of misspelled words, obviates this danger. 

In order to divide the words on the basis of difficulty, all those 
which Ashbaugh had scaled in his Iowa Spelling Scales' were first 
taken out. These, being based on the Anderson correspondence 
list, constituted about 2,200 of our 3,600 words, leaving about 
1,400 words of unknown difficulty. These 1,400 words were dic- 
tated to children in the public schools of Evanston, Illinois, until 
we had about twenty spellings for each word. On the basis of the 
results of this series of tests, a rough preliminary classification was 
made, dividing the words into four grades of difficulty. Then a 
more thorough investigation of difficulty was begun. 

In Chicago, Evanston, Wilmette, and Winnetka, all in Illinois, 
the words were dictated in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
until we had from 200 to 500 spellings of each word, a total of about 
300,000 spellings. The words in the tentative easiest quarter were 
dictated to the third and fourth grades; those in the next quarter, 
to the third, fourth, and fifth grades; those in the third quarter, to 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; and those in the hardest quar- 
ter, to the fifth and sixth grades. 

Each time that we dictated the words, we also dictated a check 
list of twenty words from the Iowa Spelling Scales. On the basis of 
the results secured with the check lists we reclassified all children 
with respect to their spelling ability, disregarding their school 
grade. 

tErnest J. Ashbaugh, The Iowa Spelling Scales: Their Derivation, Uses, and 
Limitations. Journal of Educational Research Monographs, No. 3. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 144. 
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We then tabulated for each word the percentage of children of 
each degree of spelling ability who had spelled it correctly. On this 
basis we divided the words into eight groups of increasing difficulty, 
each group being graded by the spellings of children having the 
same degree of spelling ability. The eight groups are not neces- 
sarily equally spaced, the difference in difficulty between the two 
middle groups being less than that between the first and second 
groups or between the seventh and eighth groups. This is inevitable 
if one desires to distribute the words by grades. 

We divided such words as we were using from the Anderson list, 
as scaled by Ashbaugh, into eight groups and combined them with 
those graded by the method described. An interesting check 
appeared in the case of some twenty words that Ashbaugh had 
scaled but which we had accidentally dictated. These words fell 
into the same grouping in every case by both Ashbaugh’s scaling 
and our own. 

We planned the eight groups for the low and high sections of 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. We divided them so as 
to give fewer words to the third grade, more to the sixth grade, and 
fewer words in the low section of each grade than in the high section. 
We reserved the first and second grades for word study, based on 
writing and reading vocabularies, not attempting in these grades 
regular instruction in spelling. The seventh and eighth grades 
we left clear for review and advanced English and vocabulary work 
suitable to a junior high school. By the method used it is easily 
possible to handle the 3,600 words of our list in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 

There is a distinct advantage in having all common words 
taught as early as possible without using an undue amount of effort. 
A thorough review year after year of the difficult words is also 
valuable and can only be attained when long lists are covered fairly 
early in the grades. Our method provides for five semester reviews 
on the last words taught. 

The method of teaching the words was worked out before the 
list itself was prepared. ‘The Anderson correspondence list, as 
scaled by Ashbaugh, was used as the basis of our investigation of 
method. 
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The method was worked out in 1919. All of the children in the 
Winnetka schools were tested by the Ayres scale before the new 
method was introduced. Then for three years we employed the 
method here described, testing the children of all grades again at 
the end of that time. The improvement in spelling ability was 
as universal as it was marked, and the time saved by the children 
was surprisingly great. 

In order to facilitate our own experiment and to permit other 
schools to participate in it, we printed our spelling list in a form 
suitable for the individual method of teaching and sold these printed 
copies, with manuals for their use, to a number of schools in different 
parts of the country. While these schools have given us no statis- 
tical reports, all who have reported at all have done so with consider- 
able enthusiasm. 

The individual method of teaching spelling can best be described 
by quoting the teachers’ manual. The method is applicable, not 
only to our own list, but to any spelling list. It is as follows: 

1. General plan.—All children can spell many words without ever being 
taught and without previous study. In order to economize the children’s time 
and to enable them to concentrate their efforts on the words that they do not 
know, it is desirable to test them before they begin to study and to eliminate 
from each year’s course of study for each pupil those words which he spells 
correctly in the test. 

The plan is to test the children first on all of the words that they should 
know and to mark each child’s book with the words he has missed. The words 
so marked become his course of study for the semester. To them are added 
the words misspelled in daily work. 

Each child is tested daily by his partner on the words he has studied and 
corrects his own work. He is tested weekly on all of the words he has studied 
during the week, the teacher correcting his paper this time. 

When a child gets a word right in a weekly test it does not mean that he 
knows it permanently. So at the beginning of each new semester he is tested on 
all of the words he has missed during the past two or three years. Words which 
he spells correctly on these semester review tests are O.K.’d in red and need 
not be studied that semester. When there are four red O.K.’s opposite a word, 
it is never tested again. Words spelled correctly in the weekly reviews are 
O.K.’d in black to distinguish them from words correctly spelled at the beginning 
of the semester. A black O.K. exempts a pupil from further study of that 
word for the semester in which he receives it. 

2. The first test—The first test is given by the teacher dictating twice all of 
the words of the grade to all of the children. The children have no opportunity 
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to study the words before this dictated test. This test may be spread over 
several days so as not to tire the children. When the method is first used, the 
first test should include, not only the words of the grade in which the children 
are, but the words of one or two preceding grades. 

This general test is corrected by the teacher, and each misspelled word, 
whether misspelled once or twice, is marked in the pupil’s spelling book with a 
check mark at the left of the word. 

3. Daily practice.—Daily practice is given by the pupils to each other. The 
children are divided into couples. At the spelling time the books are passed 
out, and each pupil dictates to his partner the words that his partner studied 
the day before. The children then correct their own papers. There may at 
first be a tendency for the children to cheat themselves and count words right 
when they are really wrong. This will very soon vanish, however, if the teacher 
explains that this testing of themselves is merely so that they will know what 
words they have to study and that there will be a review test at the end of the 
week which will be corrected by the teacher. The review tests only will receive 
grades and will affect the children’s report cards. Consequently, the only 
result of a child’s cheating himself in daily practice would be to prevent his 
studying the words he most needs for his weekly review test. Once this has 
become evident to the children through experience, they will realize the folly 
of wrongly or carelessly correcting their own daily papers. 

After correcting their papers the children study their words for the next 
day, including the words missed in the daily test they have just taken. The 
number of words studied each day may vary with the children and with the 
grade. It probably should average about ten. After the pupils have studied 
their spelling, the books are collected. This is to prevent them from looking 
over the words the next day just before the test. 

4. Weekly reviews —On Monday the pupils dictate to each other all of the 
words studied during the past week. These papers are handed in to the teacher 
and corrected by her. In each pupil’s speller all correct words are marked 
O.K. in black to the right of the word. These words need not be studied any 
more that semester. 

5. Words misspelled in written work.—The words misspelled in written 
work are copied in the place provided in the back of the speller. They con- 
stitute an integral part of each pupil’s course of study in spelling and are tested 
and O.K.’d in exactly the same manner as the words misspelled in the first test. 

6. Semester review tests—Semester review tests are given at the beginning 
of each semester and may take several days. The spelling books are passed 
out to the partners, who dictate to the pupils whose books they hold all of the 
checked words and all of the words written in the back of the book, except those 
words which have four red O.K.’s after them. After each day’s dictation the 
books are immediately collected to prevent the pupils from studying in advance 
for the next day. The papers are collected also and corrected by the teacher. 
In each pupil’s book the words that are spelled correctly are marked O.K. in 
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red. The words not spelled correctly must be studied during the semester in 
addition to the new words. 

7. Semester tests on new words.—At the beginning of each semester, before 
the semester review test, the words of the children’s new grade are dictated 
twice; the papers are collected; and the misspelled words are checked to the 
left of each word as at the time of the first test. The course of study for the 
second semester or any subsequent semester, therefore, consists of (a) all checked 
words from previous semesters that have not a red O.K. after them for that 
semester, (5) all words written in the back of the book that have not a red O.K. 
after them for that semester, and (c) all checked words of the list for the new 
grade. 

8. Teacher help for pupils—During the daily spelling tests the teacher 
should be among the children watching the work. While the children are study- 
ing after the test, the teacher should go about among them, pointing out the 
difficulties in the words they have missed and suggesting devices for learning 
the words. 

The first time the test is given, there is a great deal of work in correcting 
the papers. During the year, however, there is less work for both teacher and 
pupil than under the old system. 


The following directions are addressed to the pupil: 

The words in your speller with a check mark in front of them are the only 
words you need to study. 

Copy about ten of these words every day. See if you yourself can tell 
why they were hard for you. Look most carefully at the middle parts of these 
words. Be sure that you know how to spell each one. 

At the beginning of each spelling lesson give your partner the list of words 
you copied the day before. When he reads them to you, write them down. Be 
sure to get each one right if you can. 

When your partner gives you his list, read it to him. Be sure to say each 
word correctly. 

When several words are written together on the same line, only one of 
them has to be spelled. It is printed extra black. Suppose you found on one 
line: “A big black bear.” The word “bear” is printed blacker than the other 
words. This is to show you that “bear” is the word you are to spell. The 
other words are just to show you that we are talking about the kind of bear 
that is an animal, and not about someone’s feet being bare. Both words sound 
alike, but they are spelled differently. 

When you read a group of words, like “A big black bear,” to your partner, 
always repeat the word that is printed black. Say, “A big black bear—bear.” 
Then he will know which word to spell. 

After you and your partner have read your yesterday’s words to each 
other and have written them, look in your speller to be sure that you are right. 
Help your partner to correct his words and have him help you. 
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When you have corrected your words, write all that were wrong on the top 
of a clean sheet of paper, being sure to get them right. Draw a line under these. 
Now copy enough words from your speller to make ten altogether. Of course, 
you will copy only the words with check marks in front of them; you know the 
others. Study the words you have just copied, to get ready for the next day. 

On Friday, do not study any new words. Study the four lists you made 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Be sure you know every 
word in these lists. 

On Monday, have your partner read all of the words to you from the four 
lists of last week. Write them as well as you can. Then put your paper on 
the teacher’s desk without correcting it. 

In the same way, read to your partner all of his words for last week. He, 
too, must put his paper on the teacher’s desk without correcting it. 

Now write ten more words from your speller and study them for Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, your teacher will give you back your Monday’s test paper. 
After your partner has read the words that you studied on Monday and you have 
written them, and after you have read his words to him, look at the test your 
teacher has given back to you. Copy all of the words that you had wrong, 
but look at your speller and write them correctly. Study these words for 
Wednesday. If there are fewer than ten, copy some more words from your 
speller. 

Every day you will study words that you have missed and new words. 
Every week your teacher will correct your tests. When you finish all of the 
checked words in your speller, you do not need to take spelling any more until 
the next semester. 


The following questions are often asked regarding this method: 

1. Isn’t the method noisy? There is a hum of activity in the 
room, but if the partners sit close to each other and talk quietly, 
it is not disorderly. 

2. Isn’t there danger of the partners mispronouncing words? 
Some, but usually the child who has studied the words calls his part- 
ner’s attention to such mistakes. The teacher goes about and 
catches occasional mistakes also. In practice, this has not proved 
a serious difficulty. 

3. How does this method teach new words? As far as enlarging 
the vocabulary is concerned, it does not. Its purpose is solely to 
help children to spell common words correctly. Increase in vocabu- 
lary comes from reading and other forms of instruction. It is a 
different subject and requires a different method. 

4. Does this method give children the help they should have in 
attacking the difficulties in the words? The difficulties and the 
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words vary so widely from pupil to pupil that a large proportion of 
the effort spent in teaching difficulties and rules is wasted. When 
a child has a definite misspelling of his own to contend with, he 
frequently can find and cure his own difficulty. The teacher, 
passing about among the children, does, of course, help individuals 
where they most need help. 

5. How do the children keep track of the words that they study 
from day to day? One method is to date their books where they 
stop. Another method is to copy on spelling paper the words 
_they are studying and to give this paper to the partner for dictating 

the next day. These papers can be held through the week and all 
four of them used in dictating the weekly review on Monday. 

6. If a child misses a word in the semester review test and later 
gets it right, does he get a red O.K.? No. Red O.K.’s are 
given only for words spelled correctly in the semester review test. 
Words spelled correctly in weekly tests always get black O.K.’s. 

7. What does a child do when he has studied all of the words 
for the semester? He uses his spelling time for reading, arith- 
metic, or some other subject. 

8. Why doesn’t he go on to the spelling of the next grade? 
Largely because of the difficulty of dictating so many words to him 
individually. Partly because his natural growth in spelling ability 
will enable him to spell more of these words correctly when he enters 
the next grade. This saves his time. 

9. What about the child who does three years of work in two 
years? Let his parents dictate the words to him, the teacher 
correcting them. 

10. What does a child do if he loses his speller? If the spellers 
are collected immediately after each lesson, this need not happen. 
When it does, let his parents dictate and correct all words, the 
teacher checking over the work and marking the new speller. 

11. Doesn’t this whole method involve more work for the 
teacher? At the beginning of each semester, yes. During the 
semester, less. 

12. Why are the words arranged alphabetically? It is often 
easier to check a word in the list which has been misspelled in a 

composition than to write it in the back of the speller. 
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13. Isn’t there danger that the children will guess the right 
spelling of a word when they know its place in the alphabet ? 
Almost no words are misspelled by a wrong initial letter. This 
factor is entirely negligible and is outweighed by the convenience 
referred to in the answer to Question 12. 

14. Why isa child tested each day on the words of the previous 
day instead of on those for that day? If a child is tested immedi- 
ately after study, you have no indication that he really knows the 
word. 

15. What are the outstanding advantages of this method? It 
economizes the pupils’ time, since no child has to study all of the 
words, and most children study one-third or less of the total. It 
concentrates the children’s attention on the words which they need 
to study instead of scattering it among words that they already 
know. It prevents bringing into consciousness words which should 
be and already are correctly spelled automatically. It produces 
exceedingly good results. 

Without the interest and active encouragement of the teacher, 
this method, like any other, is useless. With interest and encourage- 
ment present, it makes for thoroughly efficient training in correct 
spelling. 
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THE TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHERS 
AFTER ENTERING THE PROFESSION 


D. J. KELLY 
Superintendent of Schools, Binghamton, New York 


That there is no standing still is a fundamental principle in all 
that pertains to life; there must be either growth or decline. So 
with our schools and our teachers; they are either getting better 
and better or the reverse. A school system, to possess vitality, 
must recognize this fact and govern itself accordingly. This can 
best be done by making provision for aiding or training teachers 
while they are at work so that each teacher in the system may be 
offered such help and encouragement as to enable her to be a better 
teacher. In other words, one of the essential responsibilities of a 
successful school system is to use itself as a training institution 
whereby, from day to day and from year to year, each member of 
the staff may be acquiring greater professional skill. 

There are two groups or classes of teachers to be considered, 
the beginners and the experienced. The novice comes out of the 
normal school or the college far from a finished product. She 
usually knows at least something of the subject-matter she is 
expected to teach and has a speaking acquaintance with the method, 
though this is largely theoretical. She does not understand, or so 
it appears, some of the simplest rudiments of school management 
or classroom technique. Her best teaching qualification is her 
enthusiasm, which, if coupled with too much self-assurance, may 
become more of a liability than an asset. 

To give such a teacher an assignment and leave her to work out 
her own salvation approaches the criminal. There is bound to be 
too much suffering on her part besides a weakening of the whole 
organization. It may also mean a serious loss to the profession 
should the attendant discouragement cause a change of vocation. 
The weakness of the beginner may well be accepted as the inevitable 
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and steps taken to supplement the training previously received 
through systematic instruction, supervision, and encouragement. 

It may be contended that such procedure is unwarranted, unfair, 
and too costly. I take the opposite view. Many teachers, strong 
today, started their careers by struggling hopelessly for a period 
before they found themselves, and very often self-reliance was 
established only after some colleague or sympathetic superior had 
extended a helping hand. There are but few of us who cannot 
remember this period in our experience. 

I contend that the salvage is well worth while. Furthermore, 
should we permit ourselves to become so machine-like as to neglect 
our brotherly responsibility? The footsteps of none of us are so 
steady that we can afford to forget this responsibility and to fail to 
give the human touch to those who have chosen to follow our noble 
calling. 

In the experienced group are found three types: the zealous 
and progressive, who always recognize that there is room for 
improvement and are ever striving to attain it; the complacent, 
who are satisfied with everything, especially themselves; and the 
whiners, who appear never to be satisfied with anything. The 
first are entitled to the opportunity they desire; the others should 
be offered the stimulant they need; whether they take it or not may 
be for them to decide, but their response is an aid in evaluating 
their worth. 

Some may claim that there is no reason in this and that teachers 
must look out for themselves, assuming full responsibility for their 
professional improvement. We might look to industry and business 
for an example. They have proved the effort and expense of pro- 
moting the highest business proficiency and efficiency to be sound 
economy. If this be true of the commercial world, why should 
not such procedure be equally profitable in the field of edu- 
cation ? 

In Binghamton we have made a thorough study of the problem 
and have developed a systematic plan which is comprehensive 
enough to include all of our teachers, regardless of class or type, and 
sufficiently definite to give each the individual touch she most needs 
or desires. This is done through five points of contact. 
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1. Careful placement.—Every effort is made to place each teacher 
where she may do her best. The beginner is closely observed, and 
her personality, training, and other qualifications are considered 
before she is assigned. She is then carefully followed up; her 
shortcomings are noted; and first aid is administered as needed. 
Should trouble and disaster seem certain, a change of assignment 
ismade. Frequently a different grade or a new environment brings 
the desired results. If the first change fails, there may be other 
changes until the ability to stand alone is demonstrated or until 
the case is considered hopeless. Older teachers who are not suc- 
ceeding or who ought to do better than they are doing are usually 
transferred, frequently with most satisfactory results. 

In short, we believe that teachers should not be in situations 
for which they are not fitted. It is our aim to give each teacher 
the most satisfactory setting, both for her own welfare and for the 
good of the system. We regard this as the basis on which our 
scheme for training must rest. 

2. Clear instructions—For all uniform and standardized details 
in management, such as keeping records, making reports, etc., 
carefully prepared regulations have been compiled and are placed 
in the hands of each teacher. These serve in the nature of 
marching orders, not so cumbersome as to hamper, but sufficiently 
specific to show clearly the procedure necessary to carry on in an 
orderly, efficient manner each one’s part of the routine of the organi- 
zation. This is only fair to the teachers, who should not be left 
to flounder, uncertain of what is expected of them. Such matters 
become more vital and necessary as the system increases in magni- 
tude and complexity. 

3. Expert supervision—Our supervisory staff is composed of 
two groups of experts: the principals and the directors or, as they 
are sometimes called, the supervisors. The principals, who are 
naturally persons of mature experience and ability, stand ready to 
give their teachers all of the guidance needed in that which pertains 
to administration, such as discipline of pupils, contact with patrons, 
relation to associates, etc. In fact, for every problem arising in 
classroom management or in the general conduct of the school wise 
counsel is given, and a steadying influence is exerted. 
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The corps of directors consists of one specialist for each subject, 
who is not only a specialist in the particular subject but also an 
expert in the art of teaching. These directors know from actual 
experience the difficulties and limitations of the classroom for both 
teacher and pupils. Through them our teachers receive their 
most direct and effective training. Each director is required to 
keep up to date and properly organized all of the subject-matter 
for his or her department. Courses of study, outlines, and schedules 
are prepared and revised as may be required to keep our work in 
harmony with progressive thought and practice. Needed text- 
books and other supplies are selected and requisitioned. 

The most approved methods of instruction are explained through 
classroom supervision, demonstration lessons, group conferences, 
and personal interviews. Thus that which the individual teacher 
may most need in the form of information, instruction, advice, 
encouragement, or any other possible help is directly at her disposal. 
Those who are encountering unusual difficulties are given special 
assistance. Throughout the system our teachers are shown what 
to teach and how to teach, always being provided with the best 
material and constantly being trained in the application of the most 
approved methods. 

4. Extension work.—The system offers opportunity for study in 
the evening schools by providing courses especially for the teaching 
staff, conducted by the directors or other specialists employed for 
the purpose. This instruction usually goes deeper and farther than 
the classroom supervision or the group conference, and the teacher 
is enabled to strengthen the foundation for her classroom work. 
For example, when oral English began to be emphasized, a class 
for teachers was immediately organized, and many were prepared 
for the effective teaching of this important subject. Other phases 
of English, technical grammar, interpretation of literature, etc., are 
taught. In health education we offer courses in hygiene, nutrition, 
first aid, and folk dancing. Special courses in music, drawing, 
printing, Americanization, and other subjects are included. 

Magazine clubs and reading circles have been effective agencies 
for improvement in the various schools. 
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Syracuse University brings to us their extension courses. These 
not only give help in teaching but make university credit possible. 

5. Recognition of merit.—The last part of our teacher-training 
program is presented through a practicable and extremely satis- 
factory scheme for rating teachers. Once every year the work of 
the individual teacher is thoroughly reviewed from many angles 
and appraised. Superintendent, principal, and directors collabo- 
rate, and their composite judgment is determined. Each teacher 
is then personally interviewed by the superintendent and informed 
of her rating. Excellent features are commended; weaknesses are 
pointed out and discussed; and constructive suggestions are offered. 
All members of the staff thus know how they are regarded and 
their services evaluated. 

Of course, it may be argued that all of this tends to create too 
much uniformity, restricting teachers unduly and destroying their 
individuality and initiative. We believe that the contrary is true. 
An ever present danger in human affairs is unrestrained personality. 
Co-operation is the keynote in a democracy; safety on the highway 
demands observance of uniform traffic regulations; efficiency in an 
institution requires the everlasting team work of every individual. 
It would be as reasonable to permit our soldier boys in service to 
fight or deport themselves as they severally see fit, or to allow an 
employee in an industry to perform his task as he may be inclined, 
as to regard each teacher as an independent entity working as her 
personal fancy may direct. Under such conditions the army would 
be helpless; the business would fail; and our schools would be 
shameful examples of confusion, waste, and inefficiency. Now 
they are based on a system which is merely applied common sense. 
It means a place for everyone and everyone in his or her place. It 
prevents aimless teaching, wasteful overlapping, and detrimental 
interference. Contrary to some expressed views, teachers have 
greater latitude. It is true that they are given a specific message to 
carry and that their route is definitely pointed out, but they may 
proceed with absolute freedom in the exercise of such resourcefulness 
and skill as they are able to command, with the privilege of knowing 
how and when they arrive. 
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THE COUNTY UNIT 


T. H. HARRIS 
State Superintendent of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Good schools, responding to public demands, frequently develop 
in the poorest of school systems. While this is true, all will agree 
that efficient school machinery is highly desirable and is helpful 
in securing and administering good schools. 

The county as the unit of public-school administration is 
receiving nation-wide attention, and it is probably safe to say that 
the county-unit plan of organization has the approval of the school 
forces of this country. 

Louisiana has used the county-unit plan for many years. This 
article is a statement of what the plan is and how it operates. 
Throughout the discussion the term “parish” will be used instead 
of the term “county.” The two terms mean the same thing; but 
the term “‘parish” is a distinct Louisiana institution. 

Each parish has a small overlapping school board, the members 
of which are elected from districts for terms of six years. To avoid 
numerous elections, all vacancies are filled by appointment by the 
governor. Members of the school board are elected at the congres- 
sional elections when there is an absence of political issues. The 
result is that political factions usually manifest no interest in the 
election of members of the schcol board. 

We prefer to elect the members of the school board from dis- 
tricts instead of from the parish at large, as this eliminates the 
possibility of placing the control of the board in a few populous 
centers in the parish. 

The board elects a general manager, or superintendent, for a 
term of four years and fixes his salary. The state board of educa- 
tion prescribes the educational and professional standards that shall 
govern the parish superintendent. At present, these are college 
graduation and five years of successful teaching experience. The 
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board further employs such assistant superintendents, supervisors, 
medical inspectors, nurses, club agents, clerks, and bookkeepers as, 
in its judgment, are needed. The staff is responsible to the super- 
intendent, and the superintendent is responsible to the board. 

The board may, if it desires, appoint local trustees for individual 
schools. In such cases, the board prescribes the duties of the 
trustees. 

The parish school board has complete control of all public schools 
in the parish, including the schools in any cities, however large or 
small, that may be located in the parish, subject, of course, to legis- 
lation and to the rules and regulations of the state board of educa- 
tion. The following are some of the more important duties of the 
board: It elects the teachers and fixes their salaries; adopts a 
budget of receipts and expenditures; determines the length of the 
school session; locates schools; consolidates schools; builds school- 
houses; buys all supplies; provides for the transportation of school 
children; approves high schools and other special schools, subject 
to the approval of the state board; conducts special elections for 
the raising of school funds or for the floating of school bonds; settles 
appealed questions of discipline; and performs such other acts as 
may be necessary in administering the affairs of the schools. The 
school board is, in short, the board of directors in charge of public 
education in the parish. The board’s most important duty is to 
elect a superintendent or a general manager of the school system. 
The superintendent is the board’s executive officer. He nominates 
all teachers; assistants, supervisors, clerks, and other employees 
are recommended by him; he prepares the budget and lays it before 
the board; he recommends policies for adoption or rejection by 
the board; he advises on such matters as the location of schools 
and the consolidation of schools; he approves all schoolhouse plans, 
subject to the approval of the state department; he prepares special 
school tax ordinances and takes the lead in special school tax elec- 
tions; he supervises classroom instruction and conducts teachers’ 
institutes; he reports to the parish board and to the state board—in 
short, he is the agency through which the board does its work. 
Frequently there are assistant superintendents, city superintendents, 
and other employees, but they are all subject to the orders of the 
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superintendent. They report to him and are directed by him. 
There is but one head to the school system, namely, the parish 
board, and it functions through the superintendent. 

We have proceeded in Louisiana on the theory that the wealth 
of the entire state should contribute as largely as possible to the 
support of the public schools and that any additions to the state 
funds needed by the parishes should be raised on the parish-wide 
basis, except for building purposes. 

A state tax of two and one-half mills is distributed to the parishes 
on the basis of the school population. This tax is entirely too small 
—only about one-fifth of the school funds. The state should carry 
at least one-half of the school load. Our state tax possesses the 
virtue, however, of being a constitutional tax, which places it beyond 
the reach of legislatures. 

The constitution makes available to each parish school board 
three mills on the parish assessment, as well as all poll taxes and 
certain other unimportant funds. The state tax of two and one-half 
mills, the parish tax of three mills, and the poll taxes represent the 
permanent school funds. Should these prove insufficient to meet 
the needs of the schools—and they usually do—special maintenance 
taxes may be voted up to a maximum of eight mills, and building 
bonds may be floated up to ro per cent of the assessment. The 
school board has control of all special elections, and it may name 
the entire parish, or any part of the parish, as the special tax district. 
With but few exceptions, special maintenance taxes have been 
voted parish wide, while building taxes have usually been confined 
to the communities needing the buildings. 

I wish to call attention to a few features of the parish-unit 
scheme which appeal to us in Louisiana as being of vital impor- 
tance. 

The members of the parish board should be elected for long 
terms, and the terms of office of the members should overlap. We 
believe that the overlapping feature is of very great importance. It 
prevents breaks in policies due to the induction into office of a new 
board bent on sudden and unwise reforms; it makes sure that a 
majority of the members of the board are experienced in the 
administration of school affairs; and it enables the board and the 
professional staff to adopt plans extending into the future. 
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We believe that separate school machinery should not be set up 
for cities and incorporated towns but that the parish school board 
and the parish superintendent should exercise the same jurisdiction 
over the city schools that they exercise over the country schools. 
In the first place, all children in the parish should, so far as possible, be 
given equal educational facilities, and this cannot be done unless the 
parish school system is organized on the principle that the school funds 
shall be used to educate the children wherever they may be found, 
without regard to the wealth of the community in which the children 
may happen to live. If the city is rich and the country poor, some 
of the city’s wealth should be used to educate the children in the 
country; and if the country has high assessments and the city has 
low assessments, some of the country’s wealth should be used for 
the benefit of the city children. Education is not a city or country 
affair—every man in the parish is responsible for the instruction 
of every child in the parish, and in meeting that responsibility he 
should contribute to the burdens of education in proportion to his 

‘wealth. In the second place, uniformity, professional spirit, super- 

vision of classroom instruction, and business-like management are 
promoted under a system which provides for only one school 
management in the parish. 

We have usually found that the permanent constitutional funds 
are inadequate to meet the needs of the schools and that additional 
special school funds must be provided. I wish to call attention to 
two essentials in this respect. No other governmental agency 
should have any control over school funds, either permanent or 
special; and all school funds for maintenance purposes especially, 
whether constitutional or special, should be parish wide. 

We were hampered and held back for many years by being 
required to go to the legislature, with hat in hand, to beg for state 
school funds. Locally, if a special election was necessary for a bond 
issue or for additional maintenance taxes, we were required to 
convince the police jury of the need and to induce that body to 
conduct the election. The educational interests were served to 
good purpose when the state school funds and a reasonable parish 
school fund were placed in the constitution and when the parish 
school board was given entire charge of the parish school system, 
with all other departments of the government eliminated. 
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I think I need not argue for the principle of using the entire 
parish as the taxing unit for raising school funds. The question 
is settled when we agree that school funds should be used where 
the children are, with no question as to where the funds come from. 
In past years, we raised all special maintenance funds in districts; 
and under that system I have known one district, blessed with 
many children but cursed with poverty, to pay fifty mills in special 
school taxes and then find it impossible to support a good school, 
while the adjoining district, blessed with wealth but cursed with 
few children, paid a two-mill special tax and supported an excellent 
school. A reasonable parish-wide tax equalizes the educational 
burden and provides equally good schools for all children. With 
two or three exceptions, our parishes are now on the parish-wide 
basis. But the opportunity should exist to raise school funds in 
districts. It may happen that a parish-wide tax cannot be voted; 
in that event, the intelligent, progressive portions of the parish 
that desire good schools and are willing to pay for them should be 
permitted to vote such district taxes as may be needed. — 

Under the parish-unit plan of organization, the superintendent 
becomes an officer of importance and value. He must possess 
ability or he will fail, and his failure will be recognized by all. A 
weak, inefficient superintendent cannot long command the respect 
and co-operation of the public, the teaching staff, the office force, 
and the school board. 

With an able superintendent in office, advising the board and 
co-operating with all of the educational agencies, what are the 
results? Some of them are as follows: Schools are wisely located; 
country schools are consolidated; transportation is provided where 
needed; school funds are raised; competent teachers are employed 
and placed where they are needed; supervision of classroom instruc- 
tion is provided; all educational forces are united in advancing 
the best interests of the schools—in a word, responsibility for success 
or failure is placed in one head. If the superintendent and the 
board are wise and active and provide good schools for all of the 
children, they are continued in office; but if they fail, the failure 
is chargeable to them, and they must make room for better men to 
administer the affairs of the schools. 
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I conclude with a statement of a few duties which should not 
be attempted by the parish school officials, and I shall menely name 
them without discussion. 

The parish school officials should not undertake state functions, 
such as the making of courses of study, the certification of teachers, 
the adoption of textbooks, the final approval of high schools and 
other special schools, the fixing of standards to govern teachers and 
superintendents, etc. 

The superintendent and the school board should not escape their 
responsibility to the children by delegating authority to local com- 
mittees. The parish school officials should courageously face their 
duties and fail or succeed in discharging them without being ham- 
pered by the bias, prejudice, or ignorance of individual communities. 
The superintendent, for instance, who permits a local committee 
to select teachers and direct their efforts is a time-server and should 
not be in office, for he is failing in the discharge of his most impor- 
tant duty. 

The parish school funds, if possible, should be raised on a parish- 
wide basis, and they should be used to provide equally good schools 
for all children in the parish. This contemplates that cities shall 
be included in the parish system of schools and that country teachers 
shall be as well qualified and as well paid as city teachers. 

There should be no failure to provide adequate supervision of 
classroom instruction, and this is as essential in the city schools and 
the high schools as in the country elementary schools. Every child 
in the school system should spend every day of his school life in 
constructive learning, and this he may not do in the absence of wise 
supervising principals and superintendents. 

The unity of the system should not be impaired by the employ- 
ment of building supervisors, business managers, or city super- 
intendents responsible to the board and independent of the 
superintendent. The superintendent should be the executive head 
of the school system, and all other employees should reach the board 
through him. No job can be well done with two bosses in charge. 

The board should avoid the error of making a clerk of the super- 
intendent. The people’s money is too valuable and the opportuni- 
ties of the children are too priceless to justify the head of the school 
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system in wasting his time doing work that a hundred-dollar clerk 
can do much better. The parish superintendent is the greatest 
agency in this country in educating the people—his time and talents 
should be utilized to the fullest possible extent in the discharge of 
important, constructive duties and not in doing the work of a clerk. 

Finally, we consider the parish-unit system successful because 
it places a small, experienced board in charge of education in the 
parish; it guarantees an able man in the office of superintendent; 
it eliminates politics largely in the selection of board members and 
even more so in the selection of the superintendent; it makes easy 
the execution of such policies as the board and the superintendent 
may agree upon—they are unhampered by district or other boards 
or by elections to pass on their policies; it separates school govern- 
ment from the other departments of government; it provides for 
one school fund which is used to equalize educational facilities; it 
forces the rich centers to help educate the children in the poor 
centers; it makes the parish superintendent the most important 
factor in the school system and charges him with the responsibility 
for the success or failure of the schools; it places the selection of 
teachers and the supervision of instruction in the hands of an edu- 
cated, trained superintendent instead of in the hands of local com- 
mittees which should not be expected to do such work efficiently; 
and, last, it gives the country children a chance. In the country, 
schools are consolidated; transportation is provided; competent 
teachers are selected; high schools are organized; industrial courses 
are provided; good houses are erected; instruction is supervised— 
and all this without asking about the wealth of the school com- 
munity. 

The duty of the board and its executive officer, the superintend- 
ent, is to provide the best possible schools for all children, and in 
the discharge of that duty they are partial to neither city nor 
country—they treat them alike. 

We are wedded to the parish-unit system. It provides excellent 
school machinery. Any shortcomings that may be chargeable to 
us in educational achievement are due, not to the system under 
which we work, but to a lack of funds or to a lack of wisdom, or 


to both. 


AN INDEX-SCALE FOR MEASURING HANDWRITING 


SQUIRE F. BROWNE 
University of Idaho 


In grading handwriting the teacher usually considers form and 
ignores speed. Even when speed is considered, the teacher has no 
means of comparing the two and is compelled to grade each sepa- 
rately. Thus, the pupil whose speed is 50 letters a minute and whose 
form is 60, according to the Ayres scale, cannot readily be compared 
with the pupil whose speed is 60 letters a minute and whose form 
is 50. 

Since handwriting is primarily a utilitarian accomplishment, 
speed within limits should have equal weight with form. From the 
pedagogical point of view the time and effort required to achieve a 
desired result have weight in measuring the value of that result. 

The writer has undertaken the preparation of an index-scale 
for grading handwriting which includes both form and speed. This 
involved two problems: to find the relation between form and 
speed and to combine them in a scale in such proportion as to give 
each its proper weight. 

The Ayres scale* was used to measure form, and the number of 
letters written in one minute was the basis for measuring speed. 

The material for this investigation included the results of the 
handwriting tests given during the course of the school surveys in 
Denver, Grand Rapids, and St. Louis, as well as the results of 
handwriting tests given by the writer in a number of grade schools 
in Chicago and other cities. 

An interesting fact was noted in connection with the grading of 
these test papers. At first separate tests were given for speed and 
form, but it was found that the handwriting in the speed tests was 
fully as good as that in the form tests. After this was discovered, 
only one test was given, which was graded for both form and speed. 


t The scale used is the one that ranks from 20, the lowest, to go, the highest. 
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After the various test papers were assembled, the form and 
speed records were arranged in frequency distribution tables by 
grades for each city separately and in composite tables which 
included the tests given in all of the cities for each grade. The 
frequencies were grouped in class intervals of five for speed and ten 
for form, the latter to coincide with the Ayres scale. 

Each frequency distribution was then divided into deciles or 
tenths; thus the frequency distribution of the eighth grade, com- 
posite, including 1,620 papers, fell into deciles as shown in Table I. 


Speed 


55-0 
61.3 
65.8 
70.0 
73-7 
78.3 
83.3 
88.1 
96.0 


Ten per cent, or 162, of the pupils ranked below 48.6 in form, and 
the same number, but not necessarily the same 162 pupils, wrote 
at a speed of less than 55 letters a minute; another ro per cent 
ranked between 48.6 and 54 in form, and another group wrote 
between 55 and 61.3 letters a minute, and so on. 

Since the deciles mark off progressively equal differences in 
ability in both characteristics (form and speed) and since the same 
total collection of pupils is represented in each characteristic, we 
may assume that any score of one characteristic lying a certain 
fraction above its median is balanced by a score of the other charac- 
teristic lying the same fraction of the distribution below its median 
and that one-half of the sum of these combined scores represents 
the same total ability. To illustrate: A group of ninety people 
set out on a thirty-mile walk. Almost immediately they begin 
to drop out at various points along the route until nine, or 10 per 
cent, have quit at the end of seven miles; nine more, or another 
Io per cent, quit at the end of eleven miles; and so on until only 


TABLE I 
Decile Form 
64.0 
68.0 
81.0 
a sare 88.0 
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ro per cent are left after the twenty-seventh mile is completed (See 
Table II). Since half of them dropped out at the end of seventeen 
miles, this distance is the median traveling ability of the ninety 
people. Similarly, the average traveling ability of the first and 
ninth groups is one-half of the sum of seven and twenty-seven 
miles, or seventeen miles; the average traveling ability of the second 
_and eighth groups is one-half of the sum of eleven and twenty-three 
miles, or seventeen miles, and so on. 


Applying this principle to the first and ninth deciles, the second 
and eighth deciles, etc., of the rank in form (Table I), we have the 
following: 


48.6 54.0 60.0 64.0 
88.0 81.0 76.5 92.4 


136.6 135.0 136.5 136.4 


One-half of the various sums is 68.3, 67.5, 68.3, and 68.2, or prac- 
tically the same as the median, 68.0. 

The same principle holds true for the speed deciles, with a 
slightly greater variation due to the differences in the degree of 
accuracy of the speed scores. 

Since the same total collection of persons is measured for both 
characteristics, we may substitute certain deciles of one characteris- 
tic for those of the other characteristic; thus, if we add the ninth 
decile of the speed characteristic to the first decile of the form 
characteristic, the eighth of the speed to the second of the form, and 


Decile Number of Miles : 
Walked 
Fi 
irst 7 
Seco II 
Thir 14 
Four 16 
Fifth 17 
Six 18 
Seve 20 
Eigt 
: 
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so on, we find that the sums of these combinations are substantially 
equal, and we may assume that they represent equal ability. 


Eee 48.6 54.0 60.0 64.0 68.0 72.4 76.5 81.0 88.0 
eer ee 96.0 88.1 83.3 78.3 73.7 70.0 65.8 61.3 55.0 
144.6 142.1 143.3 142.3 141.7 142.4 142.3 142.3 143.0 

A graph illustrating such a series of equivalent combinations 
of scores is constructed by plotting the deciles of form and speed 
with the highest speed decile at the top and the lowest form decile 
at the left (Fig.1). Since the intersections represent equal ability, 
all combinations of speed and form included in the line connect- 
ing these intersections represent equal ability. 

With this empirical curve, known as the decile curve, found, 
the problem was to find an equation the graph of which would 
coincide with it. 

Since the decile curve is practically a straight line and makes 
approximately an angle of 45 degrees with the medians, we find 
that the graph of the equation x+y=141.7 practically coincides 
with the decile curve. This means that all pupils whose rating in 
form by the Ayres scale combined with their rating in speed, ex- 
pressed in the number of letters written per minute, equals 141.7 
are average pupils and should have equal rank in grading. 

Similar tabulations and diagrams which were made for each 
grade in each city separately and in composite show that equal 
weight should be given to form and speed in each grade from the 
eighth to the fourth inclusive. In the third and second grades, 
however, the deciles show that twice as much effort is required to 
raise form 10 points as to increase speed ten letters a minute. To 
illustrate from the second-grade deciles: the sums of twice the first 
form decile and the ninth speed decile, of twice the second form 
decile and the eighth speed decile, etc., are approximately equal to 
the sum of twice the form median and the speed median. 

LL ee 52.0 60.4 64.0 67.2 70.2 73.6 76.8 80.0 91.4 
85:0 3.3 31.8 29:0 95.8 21.9 
103.4 105.4 105.3 105.0 104.7 105.4 105.8 105.8 113.1 

A graph of the deciles of the second grade (Fig. 2) shows the 


decile curve more nearly approaching the form median than the 
speed median. The equation of the graph that most closely 
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coincides with the decile curve is 2x+y=104.7. This means that 
all pupils of the second grade whose rating for form by the Ayres 
scale, doubled and added to their rating in speed, expressed in 
the number of letters written per minute, equals 104.7, are average 
pupils and should be given equal rank in grading. 

An examination of the deciles for the third grade shows that the 
relation between form and speed in this grade is similar to the rela- 
tion between form and speed in the second grade. 

The index-scale for the eighth grade to the fourth grade inclusive 
is x+y=1. For the third and second grades the index-scale is 
2x+y=1. In each case “1” is the sum of the medians of form 


TABLE III 


ann 

HO QW 


FAN 


| 51.6 
| 59.0 
-5 | 62.6 
-5 | 66.5 
| 70.6 
© | 74-5 
8 | 79.6 
| 84.8 
© | 92.5 
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Table III shows the deciles in form and speed for the grades 
from the seventh to the second; composite. 

Professor Freeman, of the University of Chicago, in preparing 
a scale for measuring handwriting, based on tests given in fifty-two 
cities and towns, found the medians of form and speed in each grade 
to be those presented in Table IV." 


t Frank N. Freeman, “Handwriting,” Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 60-72. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1917. 


: and speed. 
Grape VIL | Grape VI | GraveV | GrapeIV | Grape III | Grave ll 
: Form | Speed | Form | Speed | Form | Speed} Form | Speed | Form | Speed | Form | Speed 
Second....... 28.3 | 30.2 | 25. 
33-0 | 32.0 | 29.0 
‘gz Fourth....... 37-8 | 33.6 | 31.8 
42.8 35-3 34-5 
47.8 | 36.8 | 37. 

Seventh...... 52.6 | 38.4 | 41.3 
5 Eighth....... 59.0 | 40.0 | 45.0 
66.8 | 45.7 | 51.4 
4 TABLE IV 
Grade Form Speed. 
WEES 62.3 67.9 
» 50.1 59.1 
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Since the sums of the medians for each grade in Professor 
Freeman’s scale and for the corresponding grades in this investi- 
gation are approximately the same, it seems preferable to use Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s scale, since it includes specimens of handwriting 
taken from representative schools in all parts of the United States. 
The index-scale, then, for each grade would be as shown in Table V. 
For convenience the index-scale may be written in round numbers 
as shown in Table VI. 


x+y=138.8 
x+y=130.2 
x+y=119.4 


2x+-y=122.4 
2x-+-y= 100.6 


To illustrate the use of this scale: three pupils in the fifth grade, 
A, B, and C, have the following records: A, form 40, speed 63; 
B, form 50, speed 60; C, form 70, speed 45. When these grades 
are substituted for x and y in the index-scale for the fifth grade, 
A’s total is 103, B’s total is 110, and C’s totalis115. This indicates 
that A is below average, that B is up to standard, and that C is 
above average. It also indicates that for a time A needs more work 
in form drills and that C needs speed drills. 

By the use of this index-scale and Table IV the teacher may not 
only compare her work with that of other schools, but also deter- 
mine which characteristic, form or speed, needs special emphasis in 
teaching. 


TABLE V ie 
Grade Index-scale eae: 
TABLE VI 
Grade Index-scale 
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Percentage grades may be derived from the index-scale by start- 
ing with the median as 75 per cent, or passing, and grading higher 
or lower as the sum of the pupil’s records is higher or lower than 
the “‘1”’ in the index-scale. 

Should the teacher prefer to use some other standard of measure- 
ment, she will be obliged to prepare a new table of indexes, since 
the table given is valid only for the Ayres scale. 


TABLE VII 
sale Seale 
22.33 
sk won 29.93 
45-13 


Many teachers use the Thorndike scale for measuring hand- 
writing. A comparative study’ of several scales was made by Leroy 
W. Sackett, of the University of Texas. According to this study, 
the Ayres scale in terms of the Thorndike scale is as shown in 
Table VII. Since the Ayres scale used in this investigation ranges 
between 20 and go, the Thorndike grades of 5 and 6 would be 20 in 
the Ayres scale, and the Thorndike grades of 15 and 16 would be 
go in the Ayres scale. 


1 Leroy W. Sackett, “Comparable Measures of Handwriting,’ School and Society, 
IV (October 21, 1916), 640-45. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN EXERCISES IN 
SILENT READING ON SCORES ON THE OTIS 
GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


WENDELL WHITE 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri 


The present tendency in educational administration is to seek 
economies through a better classification of pupils on the basis of 
ability. It is believed in many quarters that the promotion of the 
pupil ought to be determined by measurements of general intelli- 
gence. For the purpose of measuring geaeral intelligence or natural 
capacity there have been devised various tests, which because of 
their rapid development and extensive use are factors of large impor- 
tance in school administration. 

As to the trustworthiness of these alleged tests of general 
intelligence two questions have been raised. ‘First, do they measure 
all of the elements which go to make up general intelligence? 
Second, do they measure anything other than general intelligence ? 
It is not the purpose of the present study to attempt to answer the 
first question, but it is hoped that this study will throw light on a 
particular phase of the second question. It is the purpose of this 
study to show the extent to which scores in one of these so-called 
tests of general intelligence can be increased through reading drills 
and to draw the following conclusions: first, that, to the extent 
to which scores can be increased through reading drills, this test 
is not a test of natural intelligence but a test of that particular 
aspect of education involved in the reading drills; second, that, to 
the extent to which this particular aspect of education is a variable 
among individual pupils and groups of pupils, this test is unreliable 
as a means of determining general intelligence. 

It has frequently been suggested that one of the tests which 
purports to measure general intelligence—the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale—is largely dependent on reading ability. The writer 
has been led by his experience to regard this statement as correct 
and has, therefore, chosen the Otis scale for this investigation. 
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The reading drills used in this study were constructed and 
administered solely with the view to developing speed in reading. 
Accordingly, only such material was provided as, in the judgment 
of the writer, fell readily within the comprehension of the pupils. 
Furthermore, the drills were given, not with any instruction which 
would tend to broaden the pupils’ understanding, but only under 
extreme time pressure for the purpose of increasing speed. Any 
increases in scores, then, traceable to the influence of these reading 
exercises must be regarded as due primarily, if not solely, to the 
increase in speed of performance and not to any change in the pupils’ 
intelligence. 

In order to determine the influence of certain speed exercises in 
silent reading on scores on the Otis test, the following procedures 
were adopted: (1) Both forms of the Otis test were given to various 
groups of pupils at the beginning and at the end of a period of time 
during which the pupils were given the reading drills to which 
reference has been made. (2) A control group was subjected to 
both forms of the Otis test, and no special drills were given in the 
interval corresponding to the training period for the groups in the. 
first class. The like treatment of the two sets of pupils equalizes 
any effects on the scores resulting from repetition of the tests. 
Some improvement in scores always results when pupils repeat 
a test. 

There is still another factor, quite apart from the reading exer- 
cises, which tends to increase scores in the second test over those 
made in the first test. This factor is the increase in mental age 
which naturally comes during the period over which the experiment 
extends. However, since the pupils in both groups in the experi- 
ment increased in mental age in about the same degree, the influence 
of the time element on the scores is approximately equal. It will be 
shown in the tables that the periods of time over which the experi- 
ments extended were not absolutely equal, but the variations are so 
slight that the difference in increases in mental age may be regarded 
as negligible. ‘Therefore, by deducting, as will be done, the increase 
in scores made by the second group from the increase in scores made 
by the first group, the increment in scores due to the increase in 
mental age is offset together with the increment in scores due to the 
writing of the test a second time. 
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After deducting the increase in scores of the control group from 
the increase in scores of the drill group, the remaining increase in 
scores can be interpreted as due to the educational influence of the 
reading drills. Just in so far as the reading drills produce a measur- 
able effect the writer believes he has arrived at a measure of the 
unreliability of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale in measuring 
natural intelligence. 


TABLE I 


Table I gives information concerning the groups dealt with in 
making this study. The scores made by these groups are shown in 
Table II. The percentage of increase in the case of the control 
group is a measure of the probable increase due to carry-over and 
the increase in the mental age in the case of the drill groups. The 


TABLE II 


Mean Score in 
First Test 


Mean Score in 
Second Test 


percentage of increa.. in the case of the drill groups minus the 
percentage of increase in the case of the control group is a measure 
of the probable increase in scores due to the influence of the reading 
drills. The differences in scores made by the drill groups are 
sufficient to call for serious consideration. 

In order to provide a basis for a study of the variations men- 
tioned, the I.B. (index of brightness) was determined for each drill 


Number of 
Grade of |Days between 
Tests 
Drill groups: 
VIII 24 43 
Control group........... 59 39 
Percentage of ae 
Drill groups: 
120.20 137.00 13.98 
99.38 122.56 23.32 ae 
96.15 121.15 26.00 
Control group.......] 109.96 119.59 8.75 
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group. Table III shows the I.B. for each drill group and the net 
increase in scores (percentage of increase in drill group minus per- 
centage of increase in control group). 

Table III shows that the I.B. of each of the second and third 
drill groups is significantly greater than that of each of the fourth 
and fifth groups. This fact can be explained only in one of two 
ways. Either the second and third groups were of superior intelli- 
gence, or they were more highly trained in the technique of passing 
the test, which technique the writer believes to consist in ability to 
read rapidly, since he has demonstrated that this ability can be 
improved through reading drills. It is evident that to the extent 
to which the second and third groups were more highly trained in 


Drill Group IB. Net Increase 


Boiss 114.73 3.22 


reading at the opening of the experiment they could not make the 
same increase in scores as the fourth and fifth groupsmade. Fur- 
thermore, to the extent to which the fourth and fifth groups were 
poorer readers at the opening of the experiment there was the 
greater probability of their increasing their scores as a result of the 
reading drills. These expectations, which are based on the assump- 
tion that increases in score are due to the reading drills, are borne out 
in every case. If the increases were evidences of increase in general 
intelligence, the largest increases ought to be looked for in those 
groups which show the largest degree of intelligence. 


From this investigation the writer draws the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The net increases in scores made are due to the educational 
influence of the reading drills. 

2. The net increases in scores made are all significant. 

3. The net increases in scores made are measures, in so far as this 
study goes, of the unreliability of the Otis Group Intelligence Scale 
in measuring natural intelligence. 


TABLE III 

‘ 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The technique of curriculum-making.—There probably never was a time 
when education did not in some degree conceive its purposes in terms of human 
values. It has always in some measure aimed at special abilities and general 
personal qualities. Until recently, however, it has been satisfied with vague 
and uncertain definition of these objectives. It has been satisfied with casual 
professional judgments which may probably more accurately be characterized 
as professional guesses. 

During the past ten years this situation has been rapidly changing. The 
profession has been growing dissatisfied with prescientific methods of guessing 
at the objectives of education. It has undertaken the task of scientifically 
determining its objectives. Several score careful scientific studies have been 
made by way of locating the objectives in a variety of fields. 

The major value of the scientific studies thus far made has been not so much 
in the objectives discovered as in the development of a scientific technique 
which may be employed in their discovery. 

One of the most active investigators in this field has been Professor Charters. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that he should now summarize the results of the 
many investigations of the past decade and present in systematic form the 
theory and the technique of curriculum investigation." 

He has summarized some three score of the most significant of these studies. 
They are presented in enough detail to reveal the methods used. The major 
purpose of the volume is a critical evaluation of the types of technique employed. 
The volume thus becomes an excellent handbook for the curriculum investigator. 

The book presents the modern theory of accurate activity-analysis as the 
basic method of discovering all of the objectives of human development. The 
school subjects to which this plan of work is applied in the several studies 
presented are spelling, language, grammar, mathematics, history, civics, 
geography, unspecialized practical activities, and vocational activities. 

The book is obviously written for scientific investigators in the field of 
education and for students of the technique to be employed. It is not written, 
apparently, for the purpose of guiding the practical superintendent in his immed- 


1W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xii+352. 
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iate labors of formulating a curriculum in its totality for next year’s work. It 
can be of great service to the superintendent, however, in giving him the scien- 
tific and functional point of view in his approach to his immediate problems. 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 


Principles of elementary education.—The rapid and significant expansion 
of the American high school during the last thirty years has profoundly affected 
our entire system of education. Some of the results of this new conception of 
secondary education are seen in two new units of school organization, namely, 
the junior high school and the junior college. Extensive changes in one division 
of education cannot be maintained, however, without corresponding adjust- 
ments in related divisions. Therefore, it is but natural to find that new con- 
cepts are likewise developing in the field of elementary education. A compre- 
hensive treatment of present problems in the elementary school characterizes 
a new book: by Professor John L. Horn of Mills College. 

The field covered by the book is obviously very broad. The author has 
organized his material into five general divisions. The first of these is intro- 
ductory and deals with the field and the scope of elementary education. The 
second division presents problems of the larger relations of the school to both 
the general and the immediate community. In Part III the author takes up 
a number of problems of school organization. This section includes an excellent 
chapter on the functions of a school principal. The three chapters dealing 
with “The Pupil Community” also deserve special mention. Part IV includes 
six chapters which relate to various problems of instruction. The classi- 
fication of pupils, the assignment of teachers, problems of the curriculum, 
and questions of method and measurement are the principal topics in this 
section. Part V presents, in summary form, nineteen specific problems in the 
field of elementary education. 

The limited length of a review prohibits comment on a large number of 
important problems which are discussed. Two of these, however, cannot 
be passed without particular notice. 

Professor Horn outlines three main divisions of educational activity: first, 
classroom teaching; second, school administration; and third, constructive 
educational thinking and teacher-training. He then proposes that education 
should be so organized and administered that promotion and progress for the 
school worker will be possible within any one of these three fields rather than 
by changing from one field to another. A good teacher should be rewarded 
by a better teaching position, not by being made into a school administrator. 
As a remedy for the present situation, the author recommends a state unit of 
control. His views are expressed in the following quotations: 


t John Louis Horn, The American Elementary School. New York: Century Co., 
1923. Pp. xvit+422. $2.00. 
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The hierarchal grading of types of work, making some kinds more important than 
other kinds, no matter where and by whom performed, is an equally vicious arrangement 
that must be eradicated. Not only is our present method of educational control defec- 
tive in that almost every change of post means a change of job, but it is also defective 
in that schools are organized on such a hierarchal basis that in order to advance, good 

teachers are endlessly forced to become poor administrators. It is assumed in our 

system that a principal is more worthy of reward than a teacher, and a superintendent 

more so than a principal. Ambitious persons beginning as teachers who love their 

work, are perforce compelled to look toward administration, since that is considered 

the only basis of real advancement in American schools. 

A well-organized system of state schools would offer a number of parallel careers 
of comparatively equal importance. It would be possible to enter a field, or to change 
from field to field early in one’s career in public education, either as a teacher or as an 
administrator [p. 45]. 

This state system, using state resources, would organize schools in accordance 
with state-wide plans varying with varying local conditions and needs. Persons enter- 
ing the service of the state would apply for appointment and employment just once; 
after that they would be in a position to look forward uninterruptedly to a career 
in the service of education until they chose to leave one commonwealth and enter the 
service of another. The number of possible employers would at least be limited to 
forty-eight. Teachers would be moved on the basis of ability from one post to another, 
and it would be quite possible that certain teaching positions involving great responsi- 
bility and indicating fine ability would be better paid than some administrative posts 
[p. 47]. 

Another significant problem treated is the relation of teachers to adminis- 
trators in the school organization. Rejecting the analogy between school 
organization and business organization, Professor Horn urges the adoption 
of a more democratic form of control in which the teachers, through elected 
representatives, shall participate. His discussion of this problem is worth 
careful study. 

On the whole, the book is an excellent piece of work. It contains some 
material that is old but much that is new. Its trend is constructive and pro- 
gressive throughout. It supplies a much needed treatment of the problems 
of elementary education interpreted in the light of modern educational develop- 


ments. 


G. T. BUSWELL 


Classifying pupils on the basis of intelligence tests Another report,' of 
more than ordinary merit, has been added to the already long list of publications 
dealing with the use of intelligence tests in the promotion and classification 
of pupils. It is the work of Charles W. Odell and presents a well-organized 
account of an experiment which was continued through a period of two years 


t Charles W. Odell, The Use of Intelligence Tests as a Basis of School Organization 
and Instruction. Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 12, University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 17. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1922. 
Pp. 78. $0.50. 
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in eight elementary schools in the city of Chicago. The schools were divided 
into an experimental group and a control group of four schools each. The 
chief bases of placement in the experimental schools were the mental age and 
the intelligence quotient, the former being used to determine the grade of a 
pupil, the latter the section within a grade. In the control schools the “‘tradi- 
tional” method of promotion and classification was adhered to. 

The conclusions of the study are based primarily on measurements in 
terms of (1) the “progress quotient” and (2) the “achievement quotient.” 
The first value represents the ratio between promotion rate and intelligence 
quotient; the second, the ratio between achievement age and intelligence 
quotient. The average per pupil was used in each case. 

Let us turn first to the measures of educational achievement. In one set 
of achievement tests there was a relative gain of one point for the experimental 
schools; in another, a relative loss of thirteen points. In the first set the differ- 
ence of one point is not significant when considered in connection with the 
probable error. The reviewer finds it difficult to support the conclusion (p. 65) 
that the comparison on the basis of achievement indicates about equal efficiency 
in the case of the two plans of classification. 

Even if one accepts Mr. Odell’s conclusion regarding relative efficiency 
measured in terms of achievement, the case for the intelligence tests must be 
referred for decision to the measurements of relative progress. The facts here 
are somewhat as follows: Before the experiment was undertaken the two groups 
of schools had presumably about the same promotion rate. Immediately follow- 
ing the first application of the intelligence tests, the promotion rates of the 
experimental schools and the control schools were .74 and .87 respectively. 
The new plan emphasized failure and demotion. In schools thus reorganized, 
the pupils would naturally be expected to move forward at a higher rate than 
.74. An analysis of the data shows that progress in the two groups of schools 
during the three following semesters, measured in semester units, differed by 
only about 1 per cent. When, however, the practically equal promotion rates 
were divided by the average intelligence quotients, the experimental schools 
received a higher progress quotient by six points. Thereupon the author 
concludes that the experimental plan was more efficient as regards progress. 
While it may be granted that the pupils in the experimental schools were moved 
along more rapidly, a question arises as to the meaning of this more rapid 
advancement. At best, promotion rate is an extremely doubtful criterion of 
real educational progress. The extreme skepticism among scientific investi- 
gators regarding its use in this connection seems wholly justified. A direct 
measure of educational achievement seems to the reviewer to be much the safer 
basis for judging the relative merits of the plans in question. And, as already 
indicated, this measure does not permit a conclusion in favor of the greater 
efficacy of the experimental plan. 

While the more reliable criteria in this experiment leave one in doubt with 
regard to the value of intelligence tests in the classification of pupils in these 
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experimental schools, a careful study of the report leaves one in no doubt 
regarding the precision and ingenuity with which Mr. Odell conducted his 
study. The investigation is a welcome combination of sound practicality and 
scientific methodology. Although the results are, on the whole, somewhat 
negative in character, they represent no less a positive contribution to our 
knowledge of a much-debated question. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Housing the city’s schools—An authoritative estimate of the number of 
pupils in one large city school system who are without regularly assigned 
schoolroom seats is given as 3,500. In this same system 40,000 elementary- 
school pupils are in attendance less than a full session each day because of lack 
of room. In addition, 22,000 pupils are housed in temporary frame buildings, 
called portables. In practically every city the population of which is increasing 
at something like the normal rate for cities of its class, there is more or less 
congestion on account of inadequate housing facilities for both elementary- 
and high-school grades. Regardless of the reasons for this condition, the prac- 
tical consideration of a proper provision of building facilities for the present 
and future public-school enrolment forces itself to the attention of school author- 
ities and taxpayers in cities of all sizes. In many instances the problem of 
providing adequately for the future with the resources that can be relied upon 
for making such provision bids fair to require a more definite planning and a 
sounder basis of financial administration than have apparently obtained in the 
management of many city school systems. Even when the effort is conscien- 
tiously made to set up an adequate building program, the administration fre- 
quently finds itself without the technical information and skill which this pro- 
cedure involves. 

A recent report' which represents the endeavor of the school authorities 
in a city of approximately 100,000 to plan a building program for some twenty 
years to come gives an example of a method of approach to the problem 
that will be of value to others facing a similar problem. The study begins 
with a survey of the school plant in its present condition, each building being 
carefully inspected and rated by means of a standard score-card for school 
buildings. On the basis of the individual scores of the various buildings, 
specific suggestions are offered for improving and modernizing buildings that 
are below standard. An estimate is then made of the probable school popula- 
tion from year to year up to 1940, and a program is outlined for the location 
and erection of such buildings as this estimated school enrolment will require. 
A chart (p. 88) indicates the position and contributing area of each building— 
elementary school, junior high school, and high school—that will probably 
be needed by 1940. 


tM. G. Neale and S. B. Severson, A School Building Program for the City of Duluth, 
Minnesota. Duluth, Minnesota: Board of Education, 1922. Pp. 94. 
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The analysis and criticism of the present building situation are clear and 
definite and represent the type of information that ought to be available to 
administrative officers at all times. Similarly, the population studies, utilizing 
authentic records of the growth of the population, the ratio of the school enrol- 
ment to the total population, and the distribution of pupils through the various 
school grades, offer the most practical basis for a school-building program. 

In view of the careful analysis made of the present conditions and probable 
future requirements of school-building facilities in a city system and because 
of the specific facts included regarding standard specifications for school build- 
ings, the report will serve as a valuable handbook for school authorities gener- 
ally. It is, of course, too much to assume that the exact measure of the 
serviceability of a school building can be found by applying the standards 
prescribed by a score-card. A caution against too rigid adherence to such 
standards should be given when a rating is made. The program is outlined 
without reference to the financial problems involved in carrying it out. It is 
to be regretted that the report does not include data to show the financial 
feasibility of the plan proposed, since this is so essentially a part of a school- 
building program. 

N. B. HENRY 


Methods and curriculum in the elementary school.—One of the problems 
confronting those who are interested in the scientific study of education is the 
translation of the technical reports of educational investigations into terms 
which can be understood by the teachers who have not had an opportunity 
to secure extensive professional training. The author of a new book' which 
deals with the curriculum and methods of teaching in the elementary school 
regards his work as a codification of the more important contributions to educa- 
tion. He justifies his purpose in the following manner: 


The justification for this, another treatise on the elementary course of study, is 
the fact that comparatively a very small number of the teachers in the elementary 
schools are so situated as to have immediately the results which are continually being 
discovered in the new aspects of educational theory and practice. It is doubtful if 
one elementary teacher in ten ever has the privilege of seeing or owning important 
contributions which are made yearly through the yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, to say nothing about some of the more technical journals. 
The author offers no excuse for playing the réle of codifier for these newer findings in 
education, for he regards this as a distinct sort of contribution necessary for professional 
progress. Indeed, a good historical argument may be made for the codifier, if necessary 
The material in the book consists of three brief introductory chapters plus 
one chapter on each of the subjects included in an elementary-school curriculum. 
In organization, these subject chapters follow similar outlines, which produces 


* Claude A. Phillips, Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. New York: 
Century Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+390. $2.00. 
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monotony for the reader. Each chapter opens with a historical sketch of the 
subject under discussion, in some cases as much as one-third of the chapter 
being devoted to this type of treatment. Other subtopics which are constant 
in practically all of the chapters are: objectives, course of study, methods, and 
measuring results. Recent investigations in certain subjects are given very 
brief review, and descriptions of games and projects are included in some of 
the chapters. 

The author’s purpose, as stated in the Preface, of simplifying and codifying 
some of the recent investigations in education is laudable. However, when 
one examines the book from this point of view, it is distinctly disappointing. 
In the small amount of space devoted specifically to this task, the discussions 
of such investigations are too brief to be clear to one who is not already 
acquainted with them. The space devoted to historical introductions is entirely 
out of proportion to the remaining material. Such historical surveys will 
mean little to the untrained teacher who does not already have the facts for 
filling out the sketchy descriptions. It may be proper to treat ‘‘a method 
situation always from the historical standpoint” (p. ix), but only to the extent 
that the historical treatment makes clear the specific method situation involved. 
The task of simplifying and codifying for the beginning teacher is indeed diffi- 
cult, and the author’s task has been made doubly so by his attempt to cover 
history, curriculum, and methods in a single volume. 

Probably the most helpful features of the book for the teacher with little 
professional training will be the concrete material introduced under the headings 
of “‘Games and Projects” and “Course of Study.” Much of this is very sug- 
gestive and will be of immediate help. The minimum spelling lists and the 
minimum essentials in history which are given in the Appendix will also be 


of value to many teachers. G. T. BuswELL 


Industrial education.—Conduct of educational activities by business houses 
has been in vogue for a considerable period of time. In the interest of such 
houses and for the better prosecution of the war, there was, during the period 
of the war, a very great increase in both the number and the type of educational 
activities so conducted. The recent business depression forced certain houses 
to discard or to modify their elaborate educational programs, and it caused both 
the public educator and the business man to take stock of both public and 
private education. Interested parties have watchfully waited, viewed with 
alarm, or openly opposed, according to their temperament. A few, with 
thought-compelling data at hand, have intelligently considered. One at least 
has concluded sufficiently to be willing to offer his conclusions for public perusal.* 

Dr. Link writes from the point of view of the educator who has practiced 
his profession almost entirely within the industrial field. He lays no claim 


tHenry C. Link, Education and Industry. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xvi+266. $2.00. 
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to scientific validity and disclaims knowledge of any experimental methods 
whereby his thesis might be brought within the realm of science. The reader 
is asked to consider the publication as an expression of personal opinion. 

Undue haste on the part of both public and private agencies in establish- 
ing educational courses without careful consideration of existing facilities, 
confusion as to methods and technique, and lack of analysis of recent experience 
which would indicate the most promising principles and practices are cited 
as the major causes of the present unsettled condition. 

The author’s objectives are: (1) to determine the functions of industrial 
education, (2) to evaluate the educational services of both business houses 
and public education, (3) to determine the extent to which each agency has 
been performing its legitimate functions and the extent to which it has usurped 
those which belong to the other, and, finally, (4) to discuss the outcome to 
both education and industry of the further expansion of private educational 
programs. 

Discussion is based on “A Principle for the Division of Responsibility,” 
whereby the author would assign to business houses functions which result 
in direct and exclusive benefits and to public education functions which result 
in indirect and distributed benefits. That this principle does not lend itself 
to making an absolutely clear-cut and final distribution is recognized. 

The introductory chapter, which presents the general situation and states 
objectives and principles, is followed by fourteen chapters, each of which 
discusses some phase of industrial education. The chapters on “Americaniza- 
tion,” “Vestibule Schools,” and the “Training of Foremen” deal with phases 
of education which come within the scope of the author’s personal experience. 
They are adequately handled and make a distinct contribution. The chapters 
on “Vocational Guidance,” “Industrial Education,” “Trade Schools,’ and 
the “Basis of Industrial Education” are characteristic of the less valuable 
portions of the publication. The author’s lack of personal experience in these 
fields forces him to rely on theory or second-hand information. This detracts 
from the value of the book as a whole. In the chapter on vocational guidance 
undue emphasis is placed on occupational information to the neglect of the 
importance of certain types of basic experience which enable young workers 
to make employment adjustments. In the chapter on trade schools there is 
considerable confusion as to both the purpose of and the practice in public- 
school vocational education. This is especially true of the administration of 
vocational education under the Smith-Hughes Law. 

The author has dealt so effectively with the phases of general and special 
education which have come within his own experience and has interpreted so 
well the program of the corporation school that it seems most unfortunate 
that the same knowledge of facts and skill in interpretation could not have been 
brought to bear on public education. The limited experience of the author, 
resulting in inadequate interpretation of public education, has made full realiza- 
tion of his objective impossible. — 
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Teaching materials for the primary grades.—A description of work which 
has actually been carried on in some classroom is always more significant than 
a teaching plan which has not been tried out. A recent bulletin' contains a 
collection of projects and games contributed by the primary teachers of Milwau- 
kee out of their own experience in the classroom and assembled by a committee 
of teachers with the assistance of Miss Margaret Canty, assistant superin- 
tendent, in charge of primary instruction. Pages 8-16 of the bulletin are given 
to brief statements, chiefly quotations, concerning the nature of the project 
method, types of projects, dangers and difficulties of project-teaching, sources 
of projects, general procedure in developing projects, etc. About one hundred 
pages are then devoted to descriptions of many different projects, arranged by 
grades, while the remaining pages are devoted to brief descriptions of games 
classified under reading (word and phrase drills), language, number, spelling, 
and geography. 

The examples of projects which are given indicate a somewhat loose inter- 
pretation of the term. These so-called projects are, in some cases, real projects, 
that is, practical activities planned and carried forward, for the most part, by 
the children themselves. In other cases, what is described is merely the way 
in which oral language, reading, music, literature, and other school subjects 
have been related to some central topic or interest in organizing the program. 

Some of the projects described are excellent from the standpoint of social 
value, suitability to pupil-maturity, provision for pupil-planning and executing, 
etc.; others are relatively poor when judged by these standards. 

The games, particularly those used for drill in word and phrase recognition 
and in number combinations, are for the most part good. The modern teacher 
of geography would have little use for the geography games, however. They 
are planned for the old type of geography teaching when children were drilled 
in definitions of the natural features of land and water, in the points of the 
compass, etc. 

On the whole, it may be said of this publication that it contains much that 
is useful for the teacher who is able to discriminate between the educationally 
valuable and less valuable when selecting curriculum material. 


ALICE TEMPLE 


The effect of tobacco on intellectual work.—In 1918 a committee of some sixty 
persons was organized for the purpose of studying the tobacco problem. It 
was the desire of the committee to avoid a partisan study and to secure facts 
based on scientific evidence. The first book? to be issued in the name of the 


t Projects and Games in the Primary Grades. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee 
Public Schools, 1922. Pp. 178. 
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committee has recently appeared, being a report of an investigation of the effects 
of tobacco on mental efficiency. The author of the report is Professor O’Shea, 
who was assisted, in the laboratory study of the problem, by Professor Clark 
L. Hull. 

The book is divided into three parts, each of which presents a distinctly 
different method of investigation. Part I consists of a large body of data 
secured by means of observation, introspection, and biography. Much space 
is given to the testimony of eminent men, which, needless to say, is highly 
conflicting. Part II consists of data derived from numerous investigations 
and reports which have been made in schools and colleges. Here, again, con- 
siderable space is given to testimony, in this case secured from teachers and 
principals in high schools. Part III reports in brief form an elaborate series 
of experiments which were carried out in the psychological laboratory by 
Dr. Hull. 

The material presented in Part I, while interesting, is too conflicting to 
lead to valid general conclusions and is, in its very nature, not admissible as 
scientific evidence. Part II contains a number of school reports which are 
worth careful study. Here again, however, there are so many factors which 
were not controlled that the resulting conclusions are scientifically of little value. 
The single factor of the effect of tobacco is not isolated from a large number of 
accompanying but irrelevant factors. 

The evidence presented in Part III is of a different character. Here a 
careful attempt has been made to isolate the one factor of the influence of 
tobacco and to control all other factors. Careful experiments were set up, using 
various forms of apparatus. Such factors were studied as the effect of tobacco 
on pulse beat, steadiness of muscular control, rate of tapping, muscular fatigue, 
accuracy of cancellation, memory span for digits, rate and accuracy of addition, 
reading reaction time, and associational learning. Data are given for a group 
of eighteen subjects. While in some cases the results are conflicting, in other 
cases they are definite and clear. The more elaborate presentation and inter- 
pretation of these experiments, which are promised in a separate report by 
Professor Hull, will without doubt furnish some basic facts of a genuinely 
scientific character. 

The final chapter consists of a series of eighteen conclusions. Most of 
these are so conflicting in character as to be more appropriately classified as 
problems than as conclusions. These statements are grouped according to the 
effect of tobacco on mature and immature persons. The nature of many of 
the conclusions can be judged from the following: 


One cannot secure a satisfactory answer to the question, Does tobacco promote or 
does it interfere with good judgment? by a review of the activities of the world’s 
leaders in the past. Of course, tobacco could not have been essential to good judgment 
in earlier times or the race of men could not have survived. On the other hand, since 
tobacco was discovered, many of the men who have exhibited the best judgment in 
important affairs have been smokers. Some of the most successful men in every line 
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of human endeavor today are smokers and some are non-smokers; there seem to be 
about as many in one group as in the other. 

The writer has asked a number of his colleagues in various departments of 
learning whether the men who lived before tobacco was discovered had as good judg- 
ment as the men who have lived since that time, and there have been as many differ- 
ent responses as there have been persons asked [pp. 226-27]. 


Considering the method of investigation, the “conclusion” is not surpris- 
ing. The surprising fact is that, after a decade of the most pronbunced emphasis 
on the scientific study of educational problems, a serious study such as this 
book represents should have relied on such methods as were used in Part I and 
to a large extent in Part II. Not the least value of the book is the contrast 
which it affords between the subjective and loose method of study employed 
in Part I and the carefully controlled scientific procedure employed in 
Part III. 


G. T. BUSWELL 


A health program for the school—The National Child Health Council, 
which was formed in 1920, is attempting to render a larger service through the 
co-ordination of the several separate agencies which have been prominently 
indentified with health work for children. A recent report? of the council’s 
Advisory Committee on Health Education will be of considerable interest to 
those engaged in educational work, since it outlines in some detail a concrete 
health program for the school. 

The character of the report is indicated in the following quotation: 


This report is not intended to give that inspirational guidance which is vital to 
school health work if it is to have life, vigor, and full effectiveness. Its purpose is to 
show the elements of a program and thus help community leaders to see that their school 
health work is balanced and sound; that the machinery to carry it out is sufficient; 
that the standards for it are high; and that its component parts are properly related 
not only to each other, but to the whole educational process. If these things are safe- 
guarded, the work of the right leader will have greatly increased and more lasting value 


[p. 5]. 


The program of health work which is outlined in the bulletin is very broad. 
Seven major types of activity are included: (1) general health training and 
instruction for all children, for the purpose of developing the habits, ideals, 
and attitudes necessary for personal and community health; (2) physical 
training as related to health, making use of supervised play, athletics, gymnas- 
tics, etc.; (3) health supervision, including health inspection, physical examina- 
tion, and health correction; (4) the training of the regular teachers to teach 
and participate in health education; (5) the hygienic arrangement and adminis- 


* Health for School Children. School Health Series, No. 1. Washington: Bureau 
of Education, 1923. Pp. 76. 
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tration of the school program, including such matters as the length of the school 
day, the length of the periods, home study, etc.; (6) school hygiene; and (7) 
the hygiene of the school plant. 

The bulletin treats in detail each element of this proposed program with 
the exception of mental hygiene. The cost of such an elaborate form of health 
teaching is discussed, and estimates are given for the staff needed and the total 
cost for a typical city of 100,000 population. The estimated cost ranges from 
$16,700 to $25,500, or, on the basis of 5,000 pupils enrolled, a per pupil cost 
of from $3.34 to $5.10. This cost, the committee believes, is not excessive, 
considering the importance of health training. 

The information and the recommendations provided in the bulletin should 
be very helpful to any school staff which is attempting to enlarge its health 
work, 


A new approach to the study of civics.—The idea of introducing children to 
a subject more or less abstract in nature through the medium of stories is not 
new to writers of textbooks. However, the application of this idea to the sub- 
ject of civics is new, although the generalized facts which fill many of the text- 
books in civics are beyond the comprehension of children below the ninth grade. 
The author of a recent book attempts, by means of stories with a strong appeal, 
to make concrete the generalizations so frequently met in the traditional civics 
texts. It is the author’s hope that every child who reads her book will be able 
to picture the long journey toward democracy as a “story of the struggle for a 
great cause in which he himself will finally take an active part.” 

Snap-shot views, giving in story form pictures of democracy at different 
times in the world’s history, form the content of the book. The first chapter 
deals with tribal government among the American Indians. Hiawatha is the 
central figure in the story told in this chapter. The second chapter gives a 
picture of mankind in the Homeric age. This is followed by chapters devoted 
to the democracy of Athens, the Roman Empire, Iceland, England in the Middle 
Ages, and the settlement of Virginia. Finally, five chapters deal with democ- 
racy in the building of our own nation. There is a thread of continuity running 
through the entire discussion, to which the name democracy in evolution might 
be applied. 

The language of the book is simple, and the style is attractive. Asa supple- 
mentary reader for Grades VI and VII, the book should be of great value. The 
topics for discussion and the questions at the end of each chapter are splendid 
subjects for class exercises, if one desires to use the book as a text rather than 


as a reader. 
R. M. Tryon 


Sydney Eleanor Ingraham, The Story of Democracy. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xviii+322. 
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New English textbooks for the grades.—A new language series of three books,* 
very attractive in appearance and thoroughly progressive in contents and 
methods, has appeared for the middle and upper grades. The authors properly 
have stressed oral and written work, have correlated grammar and drill exer- 
cises with composition, have ingeniously included principles of supervised study, 
and have included a rich variety of poems, fables, stories, and other literature, 
much of which is contemporary. Anyone who believes that training in language 
is fundamentally training in correct and effective thinking will welcome what the 
authors are pleased to call “progressive features.” Of these there are two 
important groups: (1) exercises to develop mental power, including practice 
in observation, practice in attention and concentration, and practice in compari- 
son, exercises in training the memory, exercises in the organization of thought, 
and exercises in reasoning; and (2) exercises to develop the social sense. These 
consist of very many activities which correlate English work with the home, 
the community, and the work in other classes. There are very few textbooks 
published which embody so thoroughly and persistently the principle of learning 
by doing. Classes using these books will be constantly at work in an English 
laboratory. 
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Essential Language Habits 


By ESTHER M. COWAN, Northeast High School, Kansas City; 
ANNETTE BETZ, Kansas City Junior College; and 
W.W.CHARTERS, Professor of Education, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A language series which will get results because it talks directly to the 
pupil in language which he can understand and upon subjects i in 
which he is interested. 


A carrying content which is based upon observations and activities 
within the child’s own experience. ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE 
HABITS utilizes the wealth of information which children already 
have at hand upon entering school. 

Instructions and explanations which speak directly to the child, telling 
him just what he is expected to do and how he is to set about doing it. 

More games, drills, and exercises for the fixation of correct language 
habits than any other series. Every topic of language and gram- 
mar in the series is of use in correcting and improving speech. 


Books One and Two now ready. Book Three in Press 


The Anderson Arithmetics 


Furnish a systematic presentation of all the number combinations 
and all the number relations usually taught during the first two 
years, at the same time providing all the drill needed for a mas- 
tery of these fundamentals. 


Provide approximately 50 per cent more drill material in the table 
grades, including the fifth, than does any other series. 


Prepare the child for every new step which he is required to take. 


The Test and Study Spellers 
By STARCH and MIRICK 


Bring to the pupil words he actually needs to use. 
’ Economize time and effort by drilling only on those words the pupil 
cannot already spell. 
Furnish the teacher with definite suggestions for the everyday conduct 
of the course in spelling, such as are provided by no other series. 
Systematically review and test the more difficult words. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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A few comments on 


ENGLISH IN SERVICE 


T have been much pleased with the plan ot ot this book and Save 
and the theory on which it is built. It is indeed textbook wri wiles many were chest 
to see this book as the latest ay he a of brilliant.—The English Leaflet, St. Louis, Mo. 


——— trend from abstract grammar 
language “ pro- English in Service is an attempt to provide teachers 
osition, of terms), to thi this 2nd junior high school pupils with a three years’ 
which understands that the duty of the teacher of pleasant and educative langu age tivities. 


purposes learning t not only contains that which is to 
ag to of Provides the means by which to learn it: social situa- 
something to say. I congratulate the authors on the that th 


h writing; analysis of what bas has been done by 


pupils mg UC also of s; ens, good and poor, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. omer pecim te by 


The winnowing of non-essentials has been skilfully what - wed a of success and the causes of = ted 
and thoroughly done. . . . . The authors have had in ice, more practice, thoughtful practice —The 
mind from first to last English in school that will lish Journal. 
function in service ever after—Journal of Education. 

It is no small feat of the to write a series of glish in Service offers more usable material 
books that are educationally tound and at the same more practical suggestions than any textbook I know 
time helpfully concrete and unpedantic. i= of.—Dorothy L. Blodgett, Forest Park Junior High 
English in Service, for the intermediate Sade Hee School, Springfield, Mass. 


A composition book in English for the junior high school or grades VII-IX 
Prices, $1.60 complete book, or 80 cents for each book for the three separate grades 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY - - NEW YORK 


HALLECK’S 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A.,LLD., formerly Principal of the Male High School, 
Louisville,Ky. Author of “History of American Literature” and “New English Literature.” 


624 pages, illustrated 


This new book emphasizes especially the life, progress, and industries of the 
people, and presents the facts most necessary for all our youth to know in order 
to become American citizens. 

Theteaching materialat the ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, 
references for teachers, and under “Activities,” various kinds of work for pupils. 

This is the first school history to give adequate attention to women and to social 
welfare work. The illustrations, both black and in colors, have been selected with 
great care. The maps are new, well chosen, and adequate. 


newyork AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
BOSTON, 330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Project Teaching: Pupils 
Planning- Practical Activities 


is SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER © 
University of Chicago . 


Describes coneretely hiner teachers and pupils attack cack: 


Contents: L Definition, II. Recent examples. TIL Historical develop- 
ment, IV. Values. V. Limitations. VI. Technique. VII. Conclusions. 


Inexpensive, practical, simple, sensible, adequate. 
Reprinted from the Elementary School Journal, January and February, 1922. 


Price 25 cents postpaid, In lots of 25 or more, up 40 100, sibeona gs 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER QUARTER 


AMERICAN CRAYON | | 
ESTABLISHED 1835 Gal, and 
SANDUSKY: NEW YORK Students may forthe term ox both, For 
change, Box 6o2. 
makers of Crayons = 
‘Woiter Color Painis THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
& Producis | CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Upercucae of 3 July 2-August 10, 1923 
we will send you Geography, Educational Psychol- 
Bi ; English, D: 
ni wate radua' urses. 
material in which you Pvblig 


may be interested ments, 
Two Courses, $30. 00 
Write for Catalogue 
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THE STORY 


' “From a perusal of the volume one gets a vivid impression 


of all the most important happenings in the world since the 
earliest dawn up to our complex life of today. 


thralling story, of which no one should be ignorant.” 


“Tt makes history read with charm and fascination.”’ 


It is an en- 


“Tt is well written in simple language, embellished. with 


many pictures and so concise that it places no great tax on the 


“student.” 


That “The Stery of Mankind,” was the most 
important children’s book published in 1¢21 was the 
verdict of members of the Children’s Librarian’s Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association. Cut of 
two hundred twelve ballots received by the chairman 
of that section, one hundred sixty-three were for - 
this book;: and no other: book received more than 
twenty-two votes. In accordance with this vote, the 
Children’s Librarian’s Section at Detroit awarded the 
John Newberry Medal to Mr. Van Loon. 


477 pages. Profusely idlustrated. Price $2.20 


Write for descriptive circular 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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